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Economic Pooling and 
Lend-Lease Operations 


Among the Belligerent Allies 


By Henry Cuacmers, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ITHIN A SHORT TIME after the 

United States was thrust actively 
into the war in December 1941, and the 
Japanese attacks upon the American, 
British, and Dutch territories in the 
Pacific converted the European and the 
Far Eastern wars into a World War, cer- 
tain of the leading belligerent Allied gov- 
ernments took steps toward unifying 
their economic strategy, so as to facili- 
tate the most effective use of their com- 
mon resources and of those available to 
them in friendly countries. In effect, 
these constitute important new forms of 
international commercial policy, which, 
at least for the duration of the emer- 
gency, have been superimposed upon the 
previous pattern of the channels and 
policies of world trade, traditionally con- 
ceived as primarily a private commercial 
function. 

Alongside of the continued large-scale 
movements of ordinary commodities 
among the non-Axis countries—although 
often restricted in volume, limited in the 
range of commodities, and considerably 


different from the normal in sources and 


destinations—there has grown into 
prominence during the past year a series 
of exceptional international currents of 
goods in support of the war programs of 
the various belligerent Allies.’ They 
have consisted not only of finished mu- 
nitions but of materials and tools for the 
production and maintenance of the mili- 
tary equipment, and, to certain war 
areas, also of foodstuffs and ordinary 
products necessary to make up local 
shortages of essentials for the armed 
forces or for the maintenance of the 
population on a wartime basis, or to com- 
pensate for the unavailability of supplies 
from the usual sources due to shipping 
exigencies. 


‘As indicated in the previous article, in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 30, 
the huge increase in shipments to the Allied 
countries under Lend-Lease has represented 
mainly an addition to the cash value of past 
normal trade, rather than its replacement. 
Cash exports from the United States last 
year were slightly larger in value than the 
total exports during the years immediately 
preceding the war, although price levels were 
Somewhat higher. The actual recorded fig- 
ures are: $3,200,000,000 for cash (other than 
Lend-Lease) exports during 1942, and $3,000,- 


000,000 as the average for the pre-war years 
of 1936-38. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In view of the meager information 
generally available on the recent 
intergovernmental or joint govern- 
mental operations affecting the move- 
ment of commodities between coun- 
tries, and the questions that have been 
raised regarding their relation to the 
conduct of private international com- 
merce during the war, and their pos- 
sible bearing upon the conditions of 
post-war trading, this effort at a broad 
survey of the actual developments to 
date has been prepared. It forms 
Part II of the series of articles on the 
“Trade Policies of Foreign Countries 
During 1942,” the first of which ap- 
peared in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
for January 30, 1943. 











Overshadowing by the end of the year 
the more normal trade currents and the 
controls over them, these exceptional 
commodity movements have been largely 
made possible and directed by two types 
of governmental policy decisions, which 
are unprecedented in scope, in technique 
of operation, in basis of compensation, 
and in their possible significance for the 
future. They are: 

First, the arrangements for the con- 
centration of productive resources and 
for the pooling of supplies on the part 
of the United States and the British 
Empire, and in some measure, also of 
other friendly nations, in the light of 
what would best advance the common 
interest in the winning of the war; and 

Second, the broad adoption by the 
United Kingdom and certain of the Do- 
minions, and the enlargement by the 
United States, of what has come to be 
known as the Lend-Lease principle, 
under which the relative urgency of need 
of the various Allied countries, rather 
than their ability to make monetary re- 
payment, is the prime determinant in 
the transfer among them of available 
supplies of essential products. 


Moves Toward Concerted Allied 
Economic Action 


While considerable progress had been 
made before Pearl Harbor in the integra- 


tion of the war production programs of 
Canada and of the United States, it was 
not until after the precipitation of the 
United States into the war that the gen- 
eral program was launched for the pool- 
ing of the economic as well as the mili- 
tary resources available to the Allied 
countries. 

It does not appear that there has, as 
yet, developed a clear-cut and compre- 
hensive organization, directly represent- 
ing all of the United Nations able to par- 
ticipate, for mobilizing and utilizing their 
aggregate economic resources and prod- 
ucts for the common cause, excepting 
insofar as the British and American 
Governments may be regarded as acting 
for them. 

In the important matter of controls 
over import and export trade, no ap- 
preciable progress has yet been made 
toward concerted programs among any 
large number of the Allied governments, 
beyond general agreement upon certain 
broad long-time objectives. Most of 
such wartime measures of a similar na- 
ture as have actually been taken by 
several of them for the control of their 
foreign trade have been, at most, roughly 
parallel in operation, but autonomous in 
origin—and so subject to unilateral al- 
teration or withdrawal—rather than the 
result of international engagements hav- 
ing any binding character. 

Insofar as there have developed agree- 
ments or joint action among Allied gov- 
ernments in the economic field, they 
have been mostly bilateral or regional 
in character, the majority consisting of 
arrangements between the United States 
and one of the other United Nations or 
friendly countries. 

However, taken together, the arrange- 
ments entered into during 1942 do con- 
stitute long strides toward developing 
and implementing a concerted economic 
strategy on the part of the United Na- 
tions. These measures and organiza- 
tions have already profoundly affected 
the conditions under which materials 
and products have been moving among 
them, and the countries accessible to 
them, during the past year. They will 
doubtless be of increasing influence dur- 
ing the war period; and, in modified 
form, some of them may continue into 
the period of post-war relief and re- 
construction. 
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The one organization referred to as 
comprising in its membership a large 
number of the United Nations is the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Re- 
quirements, also known as the Leith- 
Ross Committee. It was set up in Lon- 
don by representatives of the European 
Allied governments in September 1941, 
for the purpose of laying concerted plans 
to secure “food, raw materials, and ar- 
ticles of prime necessity” to be “made 
available for the post-war needs of coun- 
tries liberated from Nazi oppression.” 
However, it has not grown in member- 
ship, nor is it reported to have advanced 
much beyond the research stage. 


What has been done in the way of 
supplying food and other materials to 
the peoples of North Africa, since the 
arrival of the Anglo-American forces, 
has been distinctly a joint British-Amer- 
ican effort, operating through the North 
African Economic Board. However, the 
more comprehensive United Nations re- 
lief organization, which is to deal with 
the problems to be faced in areas oc- 
cupied during the war and in the lib- 
erated countries after the war, is under- 
stood to be in process of formation. 


Related in purpose to these organiza- 
tions, actual and prospective, for fur- 
nishing relief supplies, is the agreement 
reached at Washington in July 1942 by 
representatives of the governments of 
the five nations with the largest stake in 
the overseas trade in wheat, namely: 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States as the major exporting 
countries, and the United Kingdom as 
the principal importing country. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of a pool of 
wheat to be available for intergovern- 
mental relief in war-stricken and neces- 
sitous areas, as soon as the international 
situation permits. The United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom are to 
provide the basic relief pool of 100,000,- 
000 bushels, with the four exporting 
countries to share in any additional con- 
tributions to the pool that may be neces- 
sary. While this is an emergency 
arrangement, it is presented as the first 
step toward the conclusion of a compre- 
hensive international wheat agreement, 
as soon as circumstances permit its con- 
sideration by a broader body of inter- 
ested countries.” 


The Joint Canadian-American com- 
mittees to coordinate the utilization of 
the combined resources of these neigh- 
boring countries and their war produc- 
tion program,* as well as the series of 


2The draft convention prepared for this 
purpose goes well beyond most earlier inter- 
national agreements for stabilizing the 
markets for particular commodities, in that 
it contemplates provisions for production 
controls, maximum and minimum prices, and 
reserve buffer stocks, as well as for the allo- 
cation of export quotas among the principal 
surplus-producing countries. Moreover, its 
sponsors envisage the scheme as a pattern for 
the handling of other staple commodities, 
and claim it would promote more efficient 
world production of wheat and the liberaliza- 
tion of international trade barriers. 

*The Material Coordinating Committee, 
United States and Canada, announced on 
May 14, 1941; the Joint Economic Committees, 
June 17, 1941; and the Joint War (originally 
Defense) Production Committee, November 5, 
1941. 
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agreements for the bulk purchase by the 
United States of all or most of the out- 
put of certain strategic and critical ma- 
terials of various countries of Latin 
America, had been inaugurated during 
the earlier years of the war, and are now 
fairly well known.’ 


The British-A merican Combined 
Economic Boards 


Of the developments of this character 
during 1942, easily the most important 
has been the series of British-American 
combined boards set up soon after the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. In the scope of the resources to be 
mobilized and of the needs to be met, if 
not in their directive membership, they 
appear designed to comprise all of the 
United Nations and other accessible 
friendly countries. The Raw Materials 
Board, the Munitions Assignments Board, 
and the Shipping Adjustment Board were 
set up by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill in January 1942. To 
these were added, later in the year, the 
Production and Resources Board and the 
Food Board. The statement announc- 
ing the creation of the original com- 
bined boards, whose membership was 
limited to Great Britain and the United 
States, indicated that their members 
would confer with representatives of 
Russia, China, and such others of the 
United Nations as necessary to attain 
common purposes and to provide for the 
most effective utilization of the joint re- 
sources of the United Nations. 

While the fields of their concern are 
indicated from their names, a number 
of notable differences are observed in 
the functions of these various boards 
and in the manner of their actual oper- 
ations. Thus far, little has been made 
known Officially regarding the working 
of most of these combined boards, so 
that only certain general observations 
are now possible. 

The Munitions Assignments Board en- 
visions the entire munitions resources of 
Great Britain and the United States as 
acommon pool. The coordinate boards 
promptly formed in Washington and in 
London operate, under the direction of 
the Combined Anglo-American Chiefs of 
Staff, in advising on all assignments 
among the United Nations, both in 
quantity and priority, of the finished 
munitions available from the respective 
countries, “in accordance with strategic 
needs.” A similar committee has been 
set up in Australia, and another is being 
formed in India. Canadian surplus pro- 
duction has been allocated either by a 
committee at Ottawa, or by one of the 
two main boards, in Washington and in 
London. The production of the muni- 
tions within each of the countries is 
planned and controlled by its own mili- 
tary and war production authorities. 

The Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, similarly, is based upon the 
principle that the shipping resources of 


‘The developments during 1942 in the bulk 
purchase arrangement between the United 
States and various of the Latin American 
countries will be discussed in a later article 
in this series. 
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Great Britain and the United States are 
“deemed to be pooled.” The joint 
boards set up in Washington and Lon. 


don have the task of coordinating the . 


operations of the merchant shipping 
owned or controlled by the two coun. 
tries. The actual movements and allo. 
cations of the ships are directed by the 
United States War Shipping Adminis. 
tration and the British Ministry of War 
Transport, respectively. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board 
is primarily a planning and coordinating 
organization, although possessing also 
certain operating functions. The report 
issued by this body allows a more con- 
crete characterization of its operations, 
It was created because of the recogni- 
tion that “a planned and expeditious 
utilization of the raw-materials re. 
sources of the United Nations is neces- 
sary in the prosecution of the war.” As 
the Board has described its task, “it must 
maintain an over-all view of the raw- 
materials position for the United Na- 
tions, and on the basis of this over-al] 
picture it must determine what combined 
action is necessary to ensure the maxi- 
mum supply, and most effective distribu- 
tion and use, of strategic materials 
throughout the United Nations.” It does 
not absorb the functions of the two goy- 
ernments responsible for the control of 
the raw-material resources available to 
them, relying on the operating agencies 
of the British and American Govern- 
ments to implement its decisions. 

The Raw Materials Board has been al- 
locating among the United Nations the 
supply of those scarce raw materials 
available to the United States and the 
United Kingdom, including emergency 
shifts from one country to another to 
meet temporary shortages that cannot 
be solved nationally. The Board has also 
been helping to coordinate the search 
for, and development of, new sources of 
supply throughout the accessible world, 
maintaining close contact with the vari- 
ous United States or United Kingdom 
raw-materials missions. In order to 
bring out greater supplies while avoiding 
competitive bidding, and to provide long- 
term contracts at fair prices, the pur- 
chase outside their home territories oi 
all supplies of certain commodities has 
been concentrated in single agencies of 
one government or the other. For ex- 
ample, all procurement of crude rubber 
in Latin America and Liberia is being 
made by the agencies of the United 
States Government, while the rubber 
available from the rest of Africa and 
Ceylon is being purchased by the British 
Ministry of Supply. 

In dealing with each of the strategic 
materials that are its concern, the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board reports that 
it generally finds it essential to recom- 
mend simultaneous action in many fields, 
by various agencies and in different parts 
of the world. The series of programs for 
meeting the tin shortage situation after 
the Japanese occupation of the East 
Indies is illustrative of the scope of such 
tasks, and of the importance of integrat- 
ing what is done in a particular area 
with what is done in others. The Board 
is also active in promoting the pooling 
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of the technical experience of the United 
states, the United Kingdom, and other 
countries in the conservation of critical 
materials in war production, and in the 
elimination of dispensable civilian uses. 


The Combined Food Board is charged, 
in the field of foods, food materials and 
the equipment for their production, with 
functions which are approximately simi- 
lar to those of the Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board. Such information as is 
available regarding its actual operations 
indicates that they are developing along 
lines roughly parallel to those of the 
Raw Materials Board. Canada is also 
represented on the various committees 
of the Food Board in Washington, and 
the other British Dominions and Colonies 
are in contact with the Board through 
the London Food Committee. 


The Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board was established later in 
the year, “to complete the organization 
needed for the most effective use of the 
combined resources of North America 
(United States and Canada) and the 
United Kingdom for the prosecution of 
the war.” The functions of the Board 
are “to combine the production pro- 
grams of the United States and the 
United Kingdom and Canada into a sin- 
gle integrated program, adjusted to the 
strategic requirements of the war * * * 
and to all relevant production factors; 
* * * to take account of the need 
for maximum utilization of the produc- 
tive resources available to the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and the United Nations, the need 
to reduce demands on shipping to a 
minimum, and the essential needs of 
the civilian populations”; and, “in close 
collaboration with the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, assure the continuous adjust- 
ment of the combined production pro- 
gram to meet changing military require- 
—— 


The countries which are in a position 
to make the principal contributions of 
supplies toward the common war effort, 
the United States, Great Britain, and in 
particular cases the Dominions, have 
thus far constituted the membership of 
these combined boards and of their com- 
mittees. In the matter of procurement, 
these governments have undertaken the 
task of mobilizing the aggregate sup- 
plies, actual and potential, of essential 
materials and foodstuffs from sources 
even outside their own territories. This 
includes large purchases and develop- 
mental programs in Latin America, the 
British Empire, and such other areas as 
are accessible. In their allocations of 
the aggregate munitions, foods, mate- 
tials, and other products thus made 
available, however, the directing govern- 
ments of these combined boards are 
taking into account the needs for all 
the various United Nations and friendly 
countries, in accordance with their rela- 
tive urgency and the availability of 
shipping. 

Physical limitations, particularly of 
transport, have thus far prevented the 
resources of Russia and of China from 
becoming available in connection with 
this program in any sizable volume. 
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Joint Plans for Supplying Import 
Needs of Certain Areas 


While unlike the British-American 
combined boards in certain respects, 
there have been developing during the 
past year or so a number of other im- 
portant new types of arrangements to 
govern international movements of com- 
modities. From the viewpoint of Amer- 
ican foreign trade, the most outstanding 
of these is the cooperative plan initiated 
during the past year between the United 
States and certain countries of Latin 
America: first, for ascertaining the total 
requirements of those countries for vari- 
ous essential products desired from the 
United States; and second, for dovetail- 
ing the import control system of the in- 
dividual importing countries in Latin 
America with the United States systems 
of priority allocations of scarce commod- 
ities, export licensing, and allocation of 
shipping space.° 

Similar in purpose have been the spe- 
cial arrangements between the United 
States and the United Kingdom for co- 
ordinating their respective export pro- 
grams, with a view to satisfying the civil- 
ian requirements of certain areas, for 
which those two countries are now the 
principal sources, in the light of the best 
use of the limited supplies of goods and 
of shipping space available. The Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission (cen- 
tering at Washington) and the Middle 
East Supply Center (operating from 
Cairo, with a policy committee function- 
ing also in London) represent specific 
applications to particular areas of the 
general plans being developed, through 
Anglo-American collaboration, for the 
ascertainment of the requirements and 
the allocation of supplies for the essen- 
tial needs of particular regions of re- 
sponsibility. 

A different type of concerted Anglo- 
American economic action which devel- 
oped during the past year has been in 
connection with certain activities of the 
United States Board of Economic War- 
fare and of the British Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. They have included: 
the coordination of the American export 
licensing system with the British navi- 
cert system, in the control of shipments 
to the neutral countries of Europe and 
adjacent areas through the naval block- 
ade, with the American and British rep- 
resentatives having an equal voice in the 
decisions of the Blockade Committee; 
and the closer integration of the pre- 
clusive buying activities on the part of 
the agencies of the two governments, of 
essential raw materials available in 
countries accessible to Germany. 


Suspension of Usual Duties and 
Controls on War Goods 


In order to implement this general 
program of economic pooling of com- 
modities essential to their war programs, 


°’ The situation out of which this arrange- 
ment arises, and the manner of its operation, 
will be analyzed in a subsequent article in 
this series, dealing with the controls over 
trade with Latin America during 1942. 
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three of the leading United Nations have 
taken steps to facilitate their actual 
movement by a substantial waiver of the 
duties and other controls otherwise ap- 
plying to commercial shipments of the 
same products. 

Thus, by a Treasury Order issued late 
in 1941, the United Kingdom granted ex- 
emption from import duties for a broad 
range of goods which are imported 
wholly or mainly for official use, whether 
the goods are consumed directly by the 
Government, or whether they first pass 
into commercial channels with their end 
products being bought by the Govern- 
ment. In making the announcement, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out that: “The exemptions in question 
are unconnected with tariff policy, and 
are designed as a wartime measure to 
save the labor involved in the collection 
of the duties from Government depart- 
ments. They are made possible by the 
fact that all imports are now subject to 
rigorous control.” 

Goods shipped under Lend-Lease from 
the United States require no export li- 
censes similar to those now generally ap- 
plicable to most products shipped out of 
the country. Moreover, the procurement 
of all products for Lend-Lease purposes, 
and of the materials embodied in them, 
are facilitated under special arrange- 
ments for obtaining for them allocations 
and priorities when otherwise required, 
and their forwarding is facilitated by the 
joint operations of the War Shipping 
Administration and of the British Min- 
istry of War Transport. 

In addition, the United States Govern- 
ment has moved during the past year to 
facilitate the importation into the United 
States of materials of foreign origin that 
are considered strategic or critical. An 
Executive Order of May 30, issued under 
the First War Powers Act, extended to 
various departments and agencies of the 
United States Government the authority, 
hitherto limited to the Secretary of the 
Navy, to make emergency purchases of 
war materials abroad, and to have them 
admitted into the United States free of 
duty. 

Beginning in the latter months of 1941, 
Canada took administrative steps to 
waive the payment of duties and taxes, 
or to provide for their refund, upon im- 
ports needed in the fulfilment of war 
contracts placed in that country by the 
Canadian Ministry of Munitions and 
Supplies, or on behalf of the United 
Kingdom or any Allied government. 
This was carried further during 1942 and, 
by Order-in-Council of September 9, 
statutory authority was obtained for the 
remission or refund of duties and taxes 
on importations for war contracts or 
services for the Allied governments, on 
the broadest possible basis. 


of Allied Wartime 
Pooling on Post-War Policy 


While the experiments in international 
economic collaboration for common ends, 
just described, have been resorted to un- 
der the pressing necessities of war, they 
are bound to influence the attitudes of 
governments toward similar cooperation 


Bearing 
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after the war. If these experiences prove 
encouraging, théy cannot fail to furnish 
a body of global information, and a 
technique and habit of concerted action 
that would be invaluable in any future 
endeavors in that direction. 

In a statement accompanying the re- 
cent report to the President on the first 
year’s operations of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, William L. Batt, Vice- 
Chairman of the United States War Pro- 
duction Board, and American member of 
the Combined Board, declared: 

When the war ends, there will be a scramble 
by all nations for available supplies in order 
to restore their economies to a peacetime 
basis as speedily as possible. 

Experience after the first World War has 
shown that such a scramble can result in 
complete demoralization of supply, price, 
and other factors in a peacetime economy. 

It is impossible to see how such a situ- 
ation can be met unless through some form 
of combined machinery. Existence of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board might con- 
tribute substantially to the solution of this 
important post-war problem. 


Spread of Lend-Lease Principle 
Among the Allied Nations 


The Lend-Lease idea was initiated by 
the United States early in 1941, when the 
ability of Great Britain to pay in dollars 
for the huge quantities of munitions and 
supplies needed to continue the war was 
rapidly diminishing. Since then, this 
principle of sharing the one country’s 
production and supplies with other coun- 
tries engaged in the common struggle, 
without regard to their ability to make 
monetary repayment, has been adopted 
also by other United Nations. In a meas- 
ure, a return flow of reciprocal aid to 
the United States from the beneficiaries 
of its program had begun during 1941, 
especially from the United Kingdom. 
During 1942, however, this was broad- 
ened considerably, and the Lend-Lease 
principle came to be manifested not only 
in the increased volume and variety of 
supplies and services furnished to the 
United States as reciprocal aid, but also 
between certain of the other Allied coun- 
tries themselves. 


While the United States was still a 
nonbelligerent, the act of Congress of 
March 11, 1941, authorized the President 
to make available to any country whose 
defense he deemed “vital to the defense 
of the United States” any essential ar- 
ticle, information, or service. “The 
terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any 
aid” so authorized “shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the 
benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit 
which the President deems satisfactory.” 
The breadth of the basis to be applied 
in evaluating the contributions of the 
respective United Nations in the common 
war effort was indicated from the state- 
ment in the President’s Lend-Lease re- 
port to Congress of June 11, 1942, that: 
“If each country devotes roughly the 
same fraction of its national production 
to the war, then the financial burden of 
war is distributed equally among the 
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United Nations in accordance with their 
ability to pay.” 


Operation of the United States 
Lend-Lease Program 


Up to the end of 1942, the cumulative 
value of Lend-Lease aid rendered by the 
United States was 8% billion dollars. 
The value of the aid has been mounting 
at a rapidly accelerating rate. Fully 7 
billion dollars of that total represented 
aid rendered during 1942, four-fifths 
consisting of goods transferred and 
one-fifth of various services rendered.‘ 
These services have been mainly in con- 
nection with shipping and supply activ- 
ities, and have consisted of the rental 
and charter of ships, the development 
and operation of air ferry routes and 
supply bases abroad, the construction of 
special facilities in the United States 
for the production of Lend-Lease equip- 
ment, and the repairing of Allied war- 
ships and merchant vessels in the United 
States. All but about 10 percent of the 
goods transferred to the governments 
of Lend-Lease countries are reported to 
have been sent abroad: Military items 
amounted during 1942 to well over half 
of Lend-Lease exports, and have been 
comprising an increasing proportion of 
the total value of goods so supplied. 

While 44 nations have thus far been 
declared eligible for Lend-Lease aid, the 
bulk of the goods furnished by the United 
States under this program has been 
sent to the United Kingdom (49 percent 
for the period through 1942); to the 
Middle and Far East, including Australia 
New Zealand, and the African areas 
(30 percent) ; and to Russia (19 percent). 
The relative distribution to the different 
areas has varied from time to time, 
principally in accordance with the shift- 
ing war pressures and the limitations of 
transport facilities. 

By the beginning of 1943, Russia was 
becoming the major beneficiary of Amer- 
ican Lend-Lease in certain important 
arms and in foodstuffs, passing even 
the United Kingdom in this respect. 
The United States Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator has recently declared that: 
“Since the inception of the Soviet aid 
program in October 1941, we have trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union supplies, in- 
cluding food, which cost more than one 
billion and a quarter dollars.” 

Transportation difficulties are re- 
ported to have kept Lend-Lease ship- 
ments to China comparatively small. 
During 1941, Lend-Lease aid to China 


*The recorded value of all exports from 
the United States during 1942, as recently 
announced by the Department of Commerce, 
was $7,800,000,000. Of this, total cash ex- 
ports amounted to an aggregate value of 
$3,200,000,000; with %4,600,000,000 _ repre- 
senting the value of shipments recorded by 
the customs as going out during the year 
under Lend-Lease. Planes and ships moving 
abroad under their own power are not in- 
cluded in these customs records—nor do they 
include the great quantities of food and 
other equipment and supplies sent to Amer- 
ican forces abroad. 

For the bearing of these intergovernmental 
transactions upon private trading channels, 
see previous article in this series, earlier 
referred to 
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was devoted principally to improving 
transport conditions over the Burma 
Road, “resulting in more than doubling 
monthly tonnage carried over that 
route,” and to building a new railroaq 
from Burma to China, to facilitate the 
delivery of the increased quantities of 
supplies that were planned to follow, 
Since the closing off of the ports of 
Central and South China, and the logs 
of Burma, air transport across the Hima. 
layas based upon Eastern India has been 
the only direct means of bringing Leng. 
Lease supplies into Free China. Plans 
are reported for increasing these ship- 
ments considerably, over the air route 
and by other means. Lend-Lease goods 
shipped to China since the beginning of 
the program have consisted mainly of 
planes, trucks, ammunition, gasoline, and 
medical supplies. 

Lend-Lease shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica have been confined to limited quanti- 
ties of military supplies.’ 


Lend-Lease Operations by the 
Other United Nations 


Part of the munitions and supplies 
sent to the United Kingdom by the 
United States under Lend-Lease has 
been forwarded to Russia, Egypt, India, 
and other areas. In addition, Great 
Britain has sent a major part of its own 
production of war supplies to these 
fronts. Under an agreement concluded 
in the middle of 1942, Great Britain un- 
dertook to deliver to Russia military sup- 
plies of Empire manufacture free of 
charge, subject only to the return to the 
British Government, after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, of such of these articles 
available as Great Britain desires to 
recover. Military supplies of United 
States origin that are reshipped to Russia 
by the British Government, whether ob- 
tained by purchase or under Lend-Lease, 
are to be supplied on the same terms as 
they have been received by Great Brit- 
ain. The United Kingdom is providing 
equipment, under Lend-Lease, for the 
forces of many of the governments-in- 
exile fighting with the British armies. 
Great Britain has also been furnishing 
supplies and pay, as well as munitions, 
to Chinese troops operating in Burma 
and India, on a Lend-Lease basis. 

Canada has not been a direct benefi- 
ciary of Lend-Lease aid from the United 
States. The shipments to Canada de- 
scribed as Lend-Lease materials have 
been mostly either for reshipment, or 
embodiment in products ultimately ex- 
ported, to Great Britain or other United 
Nations. Trade between Canada and the 
United States is on a cash basis, and, up 
to the close of 1942, the movements of 
war materials between the two countries 

?In view of the full reports recently made 
public by the Lend-Lease Administration re- 
garding its operations, including details re- 
garding the character of the Lend-Lease 
shipments and services, and their destina 
tions, no extended statement is here neces- 
sary. For fuller information, see Report t0 
the 78th Congress by Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator, dated January 25, 1943, and the testi- 
mony before the Congressional committees, 
January through March 1943 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Bolivian Economy 
Thrives in Wartime 


By E. W. Sxartvept, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


LTERNATE PERIODS of boom and 
depression which have character- 
ized Bolivia’s economic history have had 
their origin almost exclusively in fluc- 
tuations in the world’s tin market. How 
can these violent transitions from abun- 
dance to want be minimized? Or, more 
specifically, what can Bolivia do to avoid 
the disastrous economic effects that fol- 
low sudden drops in the demand for 
Bolivia’s important mineral exports? 
These questions have occupied the minds 
of many people both in Bolivia and in 
the United States. At least some of the 
answers may be found in plans now 
under way, directed principally by the 
Bolivian Development Corporation, to 
work out a better system of utilization 
of the nation’s natural resources. 


Supplier of Vital Materials 


The role of Bolivia in the present 
world conflict is chiefly that of supplier 
of strategic materials to the Allied Na- 
tions. Tin, tungsten, antimony, lead, 
copper, zinc, and other metals are mov- 
ing in steadily increasing volume from 
the high Bolivian plateau to the fac- 
tories and munitions plants of the 
Allies. Rubber collected in the lowlands 
of the Beni and other tributaries of the 
Amazon River by Indian “seringueiros”’ 
is ultimately transformed into tires for 


The spirit of Bolivia's high Andean country 
Gil Coimbra 


a Flying Fortress. Quinine for Allied 
soldiers in the malarial jungles of the 
south Pacific often has its origin in the 
bark of cinchona trees in the vast Bo- 
livian forests. 

Wartime demands for tin, tungsten, 
and other strategic metals have brought 
renewed prosperity to the Bolivian min- 
ing industry, approaching “boom” con- 
ditions. With the entrance of the United 
States into the conflict, there were many 
who believed that a return to the “bo- 
nanza” days of 1917-18 was in prospect, 
at which time the price of tin in New 
York reached $1.10 per pound. Efforts 
of the United Nations to obtain new 
sources of supplies of crude rubber and 
cinchona bark were also expected to give 
a new stimulus to the gathering of these 
products, which had lost much of their 
former importance in Bolivian economy. 


Economy on Upgrade 


While these expectations have not been 
fully realized in many respects, particu- 
larly because of inability to secure essen- 
tial supplies and equipment, the heavy 
demands for strategic minerals have un- 
doubtedly been the primary factor in the 
improved economic well-being of the 
country. The value of Bolivian exports 
(approximately 98 percent of which con- 
sisted of mineral ores and concentrates) 





Courtesy “Bolivia” 
From the painting “Bound to the South,” by 


increased substantially during 1942, even 
when compared with the high level 
reached in the preceding year. Com- 
mercial activities in general kept pace 
with the expanded scale of mining oper- 
ations, though handicapped by the diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate supplies in 
some lines of imported consumer goods. 
Farmers harvested the best crops in 
years, and plans for an expanded pro- 
gram of petroleum exploration and pro- 
duction were carried forward. 

The Government has shared in the 
general prosperity, since a considerable 
part of its income is derived from taxes 
levied upon mining enterprises and the 
exportation of minerals. The increased 
volume of mineral shipments contributed 
largely in bringing the estimated Gov- 
ernment revenues for the year 1942 to 
the highest level ever attained in Bo- 
livian history. 


Tin Is Paramount 


The most important mineral product 
in Bolivia’s economy, and a prime neces- 
sity to the war effort of the Allies, is tin. 
In recent years tin has accounted for 
approximately 75 percent of the total 
value of all Bolivian exports. Its value 
in the war effort arises from the circum- 
stance that Bolivian mines are at present 
the most important accessible source of 
this critical war material. 

In recent years Bolivia has usually 
ranked as the third largest tin-producing 
country, following British Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies, and during the 
period from 1932 to 1939 Bolivian pro- 
duction represented from 12 to 20 per- 
cent of the world’s output of tin. Ma- 
laya, Java, Sumatra, and other tin-pro- 
ducing areas of Asia in 1939 accounted 
for somewhat more than two-thirds of 
the world’s production, but following the 
Japanese invasion they ceased to be 
sources of supply to the Allied Nations. 
Bolivia remains by far the most impor- 
tant of the remaining areas supplying 
this essential war material to the democ- 
racies. Under these conditions it is vi- 
tal that current tin-mining operations 
in Bolivia should be maintained at their 
fullest capacity and that potential new 
ore bodies be brought into production. 


Tin Agreement With U. S. 


Traditionally, the United Kingdom was 
the principal market for Bolivian tin, 
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Visitors are greatly impressed by the numerous modern and handsome apartment buildings in 


La Paz. 


and, during the 5-year period 1936—40, 
from 87 to 95 percent of tin ores and con- 
centrates from Bolivia were shipped to 
the British market for processing and 
resale, chiefly to the United States. 
Practically all of the remaining tonnage 
was taken by Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, with only negligible quantities go- 
ing directly to the United States. This 
situation, however, was radically changed 
in 1940 with the signature of an agree- 
ment between the United States Metals 
Reserve Co. and the principal Bolivian 
producers, covering the purchase by the 
United States of 18,000 long tons of fine 
tin annually for a period of 5 years be- 
ginned July 1, 1940. The terms of this 
contract were revised on June 29, 1942, 
to provide for an increase in the quan- 
tity of tin to be supplied and in the price 
to be paid for it. 

The contract for the purchase of Bo- 
livian tin may be regarded as the first 
of a series of similar agreements subse- 
quently signed with many of the other 
American Republics for the purchase of 
strategic materials by the United States. 
In another sense, however, it came as the 
natural outgrowth of a proposal to estab- 
lish a tin-smelting industry in the United 
States, designed both to utilize Bolivian 
ores and to make the United States less 
dependent upon oversea supplies for re- 
fined tin. The operation of this smelter 
has already demonstrated its value as an 
addition to our own economy, besides 
providing a materially shorter haul be- 
tween supply and consumption points. 


Deterrent Factors 


The Bolivian tin-mining industry is at 
a comparative disadvantage in competi- 
tion with other producing areas because 
of the complexity of many Bolivian ore 
deposits, inaccessible location of the 
mines, difficult conditions of transport, 
scarcity of industrial fuel and power, 
shortage of labor in the mining areas, 


and the difficulty of obtaining machinery 
and equipment for new installations and 
repairs. 

Many difficulties must be overcome be- 
fore the potential capacity can be fully 
utilized. Bolivian tin deposits are widely 
scattered along the plateau extending 
from the Peruvian frontier in the north 
to that of the Argentine Republic in the 
south, an area about 500 miles in length 
and averaging about 60 miles in width. 
From this plateau the mountain ranges 
rise up to 20,000 feet, and the mines are 
located in these ranges at elevations of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 feet. 

The altitude at which the tin deposits 
are found constitutes an important fac- 
tor in the Bolivian mining industry. The 
supply of available labor is restricted, 


a _ 


> 


Bolivia has many fine bridges today. 
Bermejo River at Angostura. 
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since only the native Indians of the pla- 
teau are adapted to the special conditions 
of the mining regions. Transportation js 
subject to exceptional difficulties because 
of the rugged terrain, which has limiteg 
the construction of railroads and high. 
ways both from the plateau to other sec. 
tions of the country and within the min- 
ing region itself. As a result, many im. 
portant mineral deposits have remained 
completely untouched because of their 
inaccessibility, and existing transporta- 
tion facilities have been overloaded by 
the heavy volume of traffic involved jn 
transporting mineral ores and concen- 
trates to west-coast ports and bringing 
necessary equipment and supplies to the 
mines. 


Tungsten Output and Trade 


Bolivian tungsten production has ex. 
panded steadily since 1936, and in 194) 
accounted for approximately 11 percent 
of the world’s output. Tungsten is mined 
throughout the Bolivian tin belt, but 
rarely in association with tin ores. About 
one-half of the production is derived 
from mines owned by the larger compa- 
nies utilizing mechanized equipment and 
modern recovery methods. Other sup. 
plying units rely upon relatively primi. 
tive methods, using hand labor for ex. 
tracting and sorting the ores. 

As late as 1939, Bolivian tungsten was 
Shipped almost entirely to European 
markets, but in May 1941 the United 
States contracted to purchase, through 
the Metals Reserve Co.,all tungsten pro- 
duced in Bolivia, up to a total of 4,000 
tons annually, for a period of 3 years 
from July 1, 1941. Tungsten from Bo- 
livian mines has supplied an increasingly 
large share of United States imports of 
this strategic metal. Future prospects 
for the industry are bright, with an as- 
sured market in the United States fora 
quantity greater than the record annual 
output of 3,500 metric tons attained 
during World War I. 
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Antimony in Many Areas 


The mining of antimony in Bolivia 
pegan in 1903, and by 1915 Bolivia had 
pecome second only to China in the 
world’s output. Antimony deposits are 
not restricted to any single area but are 
found in many Provinces. Those of 
greatest importance are lIccated near 
Tupiza, in the Department of Potosi, and 
Challapata, in the Department of Oruro. 
Most of the mines are small and subject 
to intermittent operations, depending 
upon the market price for the metal and 
jocal costs of operation. Bolivian pro- 
duction has increased steadily since 1934, 
principally as a result of greater activity 
among smaller mine operators attracted 
by recent profit levels. 


Lead and Zinc 


Deposits of lead and zinc are widely 
distributed along the central Andean 
chain, but their intensive development 
dates from the time of World War I. 
During the past 10 or 12 years these de- 
posits have received greater attention, 
principally because improved transpor- 
tation facilities have made the mines 
more accessible and because improved 
metallurgical processes have made pos- 
sible the recovery of higher-grade prod- 
ucts. At the close of 1942, no official 
over-all agreement had been concluded 
between the Bolivian and United States 
Governments covering the purchase of 
these metals, though separate contracts 
were concluded between the Metals Re- 
serve Co. and individual Bolivian pro- 
ducers covering specified purchases of 
antimony, lead, and zinc ores and con- 
centrates. 

At the present time, current output is 
believed to constitute only a small frac- 
tion of Bolivia’s potential production of 
these metals. There are large known 
deposits which might be made produc- 
tive under favorable market conditions. 
Future expansion in the mining of lead 
and zinc, however, probably will be lim- 
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Avenue “16 de Julio,”’ La Paz. 


ited by the relatively greater importance 
of tin and tungsten, the shortage of 
labor for mining operations in the high 
plateau, and the difficulty of obtaining 
additional mining machinery and 
equipment. 


The Rubber Campaign 


Among the rubber-producing coun- 
tries of South America, Bolivia tradi- 
tionally has ranked second only to Brazil, 
though in recent years annual exports 
from Bolivia have also been exceeded 
by those from Ecuador.. Bolivian rubber 
comes almost entirely from jungle trees 
of the “Hevea” family, which grow wild 
in the lowlands of the Amazonian tribu- 
taries. The rubber produced in the 
Beni district of Bolivia has always been 
readily acceptable because of its high 
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Coca harvest in the Yungas. 
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quality, which is rivaled among other 
wild rubbers only by “Acre fine Para” 
from Brazil. Bolivian rubber exports 
reached their peak in the years from 
1912 to 1919, averaging 4,817 tons an- 
nually. In recent years the rate of an- 
nual production has averaged less than 
1,000 tons. 

On July 15, 1942, the United States 
Rubber Reserve Co. contracted to pur- 
chase the entire production of Bolivian 
rubber for a period of 5 years, except for 
minor amounts required by Bolivian in- 
dustry and a maximum of 250 tons an- 
nually which may be reserved for export 
to neighboring countries. Extensive 
highway construction and sanitary im- 
provements are also projected in the 
rubber-producing districts, to facilitate 
the transportation of foodstuffs and es- 
sential supplies to these areas and im- 
prove health and living conditions among 
the workers in the rubber industry. The 
extent to which the output of Bolivian 
rubber can be expanded is limited only 
by the scarcity of available laborers in 
the rubber-growing areas and difficulties 
of transportation and food supply. 

Under the agreement of last July, Bo- 
livian rubber producers will have an as- 
sured market for their entire output over 
a period of years, enabling them to plan 
their future activities with greater con- 
fidence. An assured market for rub- 
ber, in conjunction with the scheduled 
improvements, should go far toward sta- 
bilizing the economy of this important 
region. 


Today's Demand for Quinine 


Quinine is derived from the bark of the 
cinchona tree, which is native to Bolivia. 
Previcus to the development of the plan- 
tation prcduct, the gathering of cinchona 
bark represented a fairly important in- 
dustry among the Indians of the Beni 
River district. Since that time its im- 
portance in Bolivian economy has de- 
clined, with only a moderate revival since 
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Typical house of a prosperous Bolivian hacienda owner. 


1937. War requirements have stimu- 
lated the demand for quinine, but the 
greater emphasis upon rubber gathering 
has depleted the supply of native labor 
in the tropical regions. The prospect 
of expanding the output of cinchona 
bark, as is the case with rubber, is con- 
tingent upon the possibility of obtaining 
additional laborers among the native In- 
dian tribes and the outcome of negotia- 
tions covering the purchase of this com- 
modity. 


Position of Agriculture 


The emphasis given to mining activi- 
ties in Bolivia has relegated agriculture 
and manufacturing to secondary posi- 
tions. Yet Bolivia is essentially an agri- 
cultural country. Eastern Bolivia has a 
wide range of climatic conditions and 
vast areas of fertile lands suitable for the 
production of most of the major agricul- 
tural commodities. Approximately two- 
thirds of the total population depends 
upon the land for its livelihood, com- 
pared with only 60,000 persons (less than 
2 percent of the population) employed 
in the mining industry during 1941. 

Despite favorable conditions of land 
and climate, however, the centers of 
population of the Bolivian plateau are 
dependent to a large extent upon im- 
ports for their requirements of wheat, 
rice, sugar, and other basic foodstuffs. 
During the 4-year period from 1937 to 
1940, livestock, foods, and beverages 
comprised from one-fifth to one-third of 
the total annual value of all imports into 
Bolivia. 

Many factors have contributed to re- 
tard the development of Bolivian agri- 
culture, including the lack of highway 
and rail communications to transport 
crops from the producers to the centers 
of consumption and the disinclination 
of native Indian farmers to adopt new 
farming methods or to use modern 
equipment. Further, as the war has 
progressed, the higher wages paid by the 


mines have attracted many agricultural 
workers, thereby seriously retarding the 
Government’s pre-war program for the 
fullest development of the agricultural 
areas. The only solution to this problem 
of migration of workers appears to be a 
program of controlled colonization. 

The expansion of Bolivian agricultural 
production, however, is of paramount 
importance, not only to achieve an im- 
proved standard of living but also to 
strengthen the over-all economy of the 
country—thereby making it possible to 
withstand the shocks of possible disloca- 
tions in the foreign markets for Bolivian 
mineral exports. 


Small-Scale Manufacturing 


Manufacturing activities in Bolivia 
are on a comparatively small scale. The 
scarcity and increasing cost of imported 
goods has stimulated a moderate expan- 
sion, but manufacturing is confined al- 
most entirely to the production of food- 
stuffs and beverages, textiles, furniture, 
tobacco, glassware, chemical products, 
and other easily fabricated commodities 
designed for local consumption. Lacking 
the primary essentials of cheap power 
and many of the raw materials neces- 
sary for a well-integrated manufacturing 
industry, it is probable that Bolivia will 
remain dependent for many years upon 
imports for the larger part of its require- 
ments of manufactured goods. 


Problems—Possible Solutions 


Notwithstanding the present high level 
of mining activity and other evidences of 
exceptional prosperity in Bolivia, the 
outlook is clouded by a number of un- 
favorable factors. Bolivia’s economy is 
based largely upon a single commodity, 
tin. There is increasing evidence that 
current production levels have been 
maintained at the expense of scientific 
exploratory and development work— 
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necessary to insure future production — 
and that some of the older deposits are 
approaching exhaustion. As a result, it 
is probable that a declining trend of out- 
put may manifest itself unless new dis. 
coveries or expanded production facilj- 
ties among existing small-scale pro. 
ducers can be placed in operation. 

Other unfavorable developments in. 
clude the progressively upward trend of 
prices, the increasing cost and scarcity 
of many lines of goods, the shortage of 
industrial fuel and power, and the diffi- 
culties of transportation. 

Obviously, the answer to Bolivia’s prob- 
lems is thé development of a broader 
base for the national economy and re- 
duction of its existing dependence upon 
a single commodity. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective involves the sur- 
mounting of many difficulties. FPollow- 
ing the recommendations of the United 
States Economic Mission to Bolivia, 
however, a broad program of economic 
readjustment and rehabilitation has 
been adopted which is expected to bring 
about a complete transformation in Bo- 
livian economy over a period of from 10 
to 20 years and to create a higher stand- 
ard of living in every important section 
ot the country. 


Specific Plans Recommended 


Briefly, the recommendations embody 
a highway-construction program de- 
signed to link the different economic 
regions of Bolivia, the establishment of 
food-processing plants to diminish the 
country’s dependence upon imported 
food supplies, the expansion of petro- 
leum prospecting and refining facilities 
to meet practically all domestic require- 
ments of petroleum products, the inten- 
sification of mineral production—prin- 
cipally through technical and financial 
assistance to small-scale mine opera- 
tors—and the improvement of sanita- 
tion and health conditions. The Boliv- 
ian Development Corporation has been 
established to carry out the _ specific 
projects embodied in this program, with 
funds provided through loans granted 
by the United States and capital sup- 
plied by the Bolivian Government. 


Integrated Economy Sought 


Realization of this ambitious program 
will result in an integrated economy in 
which agricultural and forest products 
will play a much more important role 
than in the past. The projected high- 
way system will unite the commercial 
and industrial centers of the “Altiplano” 
in closer economic and political rela- 
tionships with the “Yungas” and the 
“Chaco.” Scientific exploratory and 
development work in the mining dis- 
tricts is expected to disclose new sources 
of mineral wealth to replace older de- 
posits that are approaching exhaustion. 
Extensive drilling and refining activi- 
ties in the Bolivian oilfields not only 
should make the country self-sufficient 
in fuel oil and gasoline but, in addition, 
provide a valuable export surplus of 
these commodities. Diversification and 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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EXPORT PACKING— 
Is Yours ADEQUATE? 


By Avpert E. Sanperson, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


F YOU ARE AN EXPORTER, is your 

packing for oversea shipment cor- 
rect and satisfactory today? This is a 
timely question, of public as well as pri- 
vate concern. Inadequate packing, ob- 
jectionable as it is in peacetime, is doubly 
so in wartime. The resultant waste of 
jabor and material constitutes a burden 
on industry and war production alike. 

Although it is not possible, with the 
incomplete records available, to measure 
the extent of current losses from inad- 
equate packing, it is apparent from re- 
ports which have reached the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that these losses are 
of serious proportions. Exporters, there- 
fore, are urged to examine the situation 
carefully as it affects them in their re- 












































Graphic example of how NOT to pack for export. 





spective trades and to take additional 
precautions, where necessary, to reduce 
losses to a minimum. 

Many long-established exporters have 
developed their packing to a state ap- 
proaching perfection for normal require- 
ments. Even these exporters, however, 
may find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate whether their containers are 
withstanding the abnormal hazards im- 
posed upon them by wartime conditions. 


Today's Difficulties 


These conditions have intensified the 
difficulties of providing safe export pack- 
ing. Irregular and infrequent shipping 
services, in many instances, have re- 














Courtesy “Aquatite”’ 


sulted in prolonged delays of goods in 
transit, with the consequent accumula- 
tion and congestion of shipments at vari- 
ous places. A United States Foreign 
Service officer in South America recently 
stated that the situation at the port 
where he is stationed is far from normal 
and that disorder has been rife. Ware- 
houses, he says, are filled to the rafters, 
and cargo is stacked badly or not stacked 
at all. The accumulation, moreover, of 
a vast assortment of oversea cargo has 
increased the difficulty of maintaining 
police protection against theft and pil- 
ferage. In addition, the risk of loss or 
damage from exposure to the elements, 
extra handling, and crowded storage has 
become much greater. Such is the 
dearth of storage space at one location 
that railway repair shops have had to 
be utilized for the purpose. 

The problem of export packing is one 
of many ramifications, so it is pos- 
sible to touch upon only a few of the 
salient considerations in the space of this 
brief article. 


Challenge of Sly Pilferage 


Pilferage is one of the evils with which 
exporters and marine-insurance com- 
panies always have to contend. In par- 
ticular, goods that are in common use 
and readily resalable are more suscep- 
tible to pilferage than others, but valu- 
able articles also are sought by thieves 
at many ports. A report from one port, 
at which a serious amount of pilferage 
was taking place some years ago, stated 
that the principal articles being stolen 
were silks, silverware, hardware, dress 
goods, perfumes, and hosiery—these ar- 
ticles lending themselves to concealment 
in pockets, about the body, or in hats. 
Such goods as boots and shoes, jewelry, 
cigars and cigarettes also are subject to 
pilferage on a large scale. At this time, 
of course, luxury items such as jewelry 
and perfumes, being nonessential to na- 
tional well-being or the prosecution of 
the war, have been very largély displaced 
by articles of practical utility or ne- 
cessity. 

Pilferage of shipments takes place at 
various stages of transit between ex- 
porters and importers; indeed, there are 
instances on record where it has oc- 
curred in the manufacturer’s own estab- 
lishment, export cases being sent on their 
way filled with scrap iron or other waste 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Texas to Panama by Road-Rai 


Efforts Aimed at This Objective 
Are NOW Being Pushed 


By Epwin W. James, Chief Inter-American Regional Office, United States Public Roads Administration 


ARTIME NEED for overland trans- 

portation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere quickens progress on highway 
links between the Americas. News head- 
lines draw attention to this acceleration 
of road building where the strategy of 
defense and supply demands it. These 
links include the 1,632-mile road from 
Canada into Alaska, and an international 
bridge across the Suchiate River, at the 
Mexico-Guatemala berder, for overland 
rail communications from the United 
States into Central America by way of 
Mexico. Both of these projects were 
rush jobs. They illustrate the wartime 
urge for speed. The shipping shortage, 
U-boat attacks on vessels plying inter- 
American trade routes, and defense ob- 
jectives hasten the realization of these 
continuous overland communications be- 
tween North and Central America, which 
eventually will join the South American 
highway system. 


Work Now Expedited 


Now, the rainy season having ended, 
it is practicable to expedite work on the 
unconstructed sections of the Inter- 
American Highway in Central America. 
Excluding portions of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway through southern Mexico, 
the plans call for relatively early com- 
pletion of emergency work. Funds have 
been provided for the work, and the Cen- 
tral American republics are cooperating 
with the United States in speeding con- 
struction of the remaining links. Under 
the spur of wartime requirements, we 
may see the Inter-American Highway in 
use as a continuous overland artery long 
ahead of what many of us expected be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Mexico, too, is extending its highway 
network. In 1941, Mexico obtained $30,- 
000,000 in credits from the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington to aid in com- 
pleting construction of the southern end 
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The Inter-American Highway, Nuevo Laredo to Panama. 


(Note: The road outlined here for 


eastern Panama and northern Columbia is merely projected.) 


of the Inter-American Highway jn 
Mexico. The road is virtually completed 
from the United States border to Oaxaca, 
or a point about 340 miles south of 
Mexico City. Still there is a good dea) 
of construction remaining to be done in 
southern Mexico. At this time comple- 
tion of the Mexican links to join the 
Central American system cannot be fore- 
cast. Nevertheless, construction of the 
Inter-American Highway gathers mo- 
mentum. The drive of the work holds 
out the promise of a day not too far dis- 
tant when we may see a continuous 
overland artery of highways linking two 
great bastions of hemisphere defense— 
Alaska and the Panama Canal. Rough- 
ly, this is a distance of around 8,000 
miles. The joining of these distant 
points by highways will represent, one 
of the most spectacular road-building 
feats in history. 


Large Funds Available 


For the acceleration of the highway 
through Central America, the Congress 
of the United States has authorized $20,- 
000,000. This is to be matched with 
$10,000,000 by the Central American re- 
publics, in a ratio of $1 for each $2 con- 
tributed by the United States. Central 
American countries have accepted this 
cooperative arrangement. In addition, 
approximately $17,000,000 of United 
States funds have been allocated by the 
War Department for completion of a 
625-mile pioneer road to complete the 
unconstructed sections in Central 
America. 

Road building in Central America has 
been pushed forward actively. In Pana- 
ma, road projects totaling more than 
$10,000,000 are nearing completion. 
Nicaragua has spent about $2,000,000 on 
new roads and is about to start on a 
$4,000,000 project to provide connections 
with the Atlantic seaboard. In Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Costa Rica, avail- 
able funds for auxiliary roads total more 
than $2,000,000. 


Construction Aids Economies 


Today, road building in Central Amer- 
ica serves more than an immediate stra- 
tegic defense purpose. Central Ameri- 
can economy has been dependent in 
large part upon exports of bananas, cof- 
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fee, and other commodities. Export 
markets have been curtailed or elimi- 
nated by scarcity of shipping. New road 
puilding is a handy outlet for displaced 
workers. In Honduras, thousands of ba- 
nana workers were left idle by cessation 
of banana exports. To provide emer- 
gency employment and at the same time 
improve highway transportation, the 
United States made funds available for 
the rebuilding of a section of the high- 
way from Potrerillos to Tegucigalpa, the 
capital of Honduras, 

In Central America, as in much of 
the other Americas, trade in the past 
has been conducted in large measure by 
sea and waterway transportation to dis- 
tant markets. The mountain ranges 
which march in virtually uninterrupted 
procession through Mexico and Central 
America and down the west side of South 
America have encouraged trade to follow 
the lines of least resistance along in- 
land waterways, oceans, the Caribbean 
Sea, and the Gulf of Mexico. The econo- 
mies of Central America, like those of 
South America, have tied into the world 
market. Central America’s chief market 
has been the United States, and, in turn, 
Central America has depended mainly 
upon the United States for manufac- 
tured goods and in some places for food, 
too. 

Highways should improve internal 
trade in Central American countries and 
lessen their economic dependence upon 
oversea communications. In wartime, 
greater self-sufficiency in providing food 
and other necessities must be attained. 
The Central American countries realize 
this, and so do United States authorities 
familiar with the wartime economic 
problems of the other Americas. From 
this mutual understanding of common 
problems results the cooperative efforts 
to help tide Central America over war- 
time supply problems. The road project 
in Honduras is an example of such co- 
operation 
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Building the 
The “Pioneer” Road 


Fortunately, the greatest of the proj- 
ects under way in Central America was 
conceived and well advanced when the 
war reached inter-American trade lines 
and ships were diverted from the carry- 
ing of bananas, coffee, sugar, and other 
tropical staples to war tasks. From the 
Rio Grande south to the Panama Canal, 
about three-fifths, or nearly 2,000 miles, 
of the Inter-American Highway was 
paved or suitable for all-weather travel 
in unconnected sections. But there re- 
main a number of gaps. To close these 
gaps quickly, construction of a “pioneer’”’ 
road is to be completed at as early a 


Overland route to Central America 


# 


Inter-American Highway is no easy task. 
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date as can be achieved by skillful and 
unremitting effort. Approved plans for 
these links call for the building of about 
625 miles of all-weather road to join with 
more than 925 miles of surfaced high- 
ways already extending south from the 
Guatemala-Mexico border to the Pan- 
ama Canal. The completed system will 
connect with the new 55-mile east-west 
Trans-Isthmian Highway paralleling the 
Panama Canal. The Isthmian Highway 
is already open to wartime traffic. 

Pioneer-road specifications call for a 
roadbed 10 to 16 feet wide and an 8-inch 
gravel surface. Maximum grades of 10 
feet and maximum curvature of 100 feet 
are allowed. The road follows for the 
most part the long-projected route of 
the Inter-American Highway running 
south toward ultimate connection with 
the main Pan American Highway system 
in South America. The last 300-mile 
link of semiexplored territory between 
Central and South America perhaps 
must await the post-war period. 


Problems Alleviated 


The pioneer road, in conjunction with 
existing highways and railroads, should 
be useful for moving food and strategic 
materials to markets and shipping cen- 
ters. In Panama, for instance, there is 
a food problem because of the concen- 
tration of defense forces there and the 
shipping bottleneck. Yet nearby Costa 
Rica is a potential source of additional 
food. In recognition of this, the United 
States recently entered into an agree- 
ment with Costa Rica for increased pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, such as vegetables 
and dairy products. Highways will fa- 
cilitate the movement of this food and 
local self-sufficiency in wartime. 

Similarly, the pioneer road should im- 
prove internal trade and raise living 
standards in sections of Central America 
now handicapped by lack of transporta- 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The continued drought and near-rec- 
ord heat during January considerably 
impaired the Argentine agricultural sit- 
uation. Newspaper reports indicated 
that in several sections of the country 
entire crops were lost. The exact ex- 
tent of the damage was not immediately 
determinable, but the combination of 
drought, hot weather, and lack of suffi- 
cient gasoline for the use of agricultural 
machines, created a situation sufficiently 
serious to warrant the Bank of the Na- 
tion issuing immediate instructions to 
its branches to advance relief loans free 
of interest in the regions affected. Seri- 
ous losses in livestock, grains, linseed 
and sunflower seed, vegetables, fruits, 
and rice were reported. 

The gasoline shortage provoked in- 
creasing inconvenience, especially in the 
interior, where certain essential trans- 
port services were suspended. The im- 
portant trans-Andean trade was re- 
tarded considerably. Operation of the 
gasoline-rationing system met with in- 
creased public criticism. 

The Government announced an ex- 
port-trade balance for 1942 of 508,800,000 
pesos, compared with one of 188,000,000 
pesos during 1941. Volume of trade in 
1942 descended to the lowest point in a 
decade. In December 1942, however, it 
increased substantially over that of the 
preceding month. There was a slight 
improvement in the shipping situation 
during December over the month earlier, 
the returns showing both a larger num- 
ber of seagoing vessels arriving at Argen- 
tine ports and an increased aggregate 
tonnage. 

The general wholesale-price index de- 
creased in December, for the first time 
in 1942. Contrary to the trend noticed 
in November, the number of workers 
employed in December decreased, while 
total wages paid increased. The Jan- 
uary check-clearing-house movement, 
though high, was sharply lower than the 
record figures of December, and the total 
of commercial failures showed a sharp 
reduction. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Although the intense drought in Jan- 
uary facilitated the final harvesting of 
the small-grains corp, it created an un- 
favorable situation for the corn crop. 
in which losses are already evident. The 
damage is severe even in the principal 
corn zone. Alfalfa fields and natural 
pastures also have been damaged. There 
was an alarming scarcity of pastures 
in the area west and south of Cor- 
doba, and southwest of Buenos Aires. 
and in the Pampa territory, and the 
condition of livestock has deteriorated. 
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COUNTRIES — 


The second official forecast of the out- 
put of the 1942-43 cereal and linseed 
crops showed certain reductions (figures 
for the first estimate appear in paren- 
theses) as follows: Wheat, 6,400,000 
(6,600,000) tons; linseed, 1,560,000 (1,600,- 
000) tons; oats, 700,000 (700,000) tons; 
barley, 350,000 (320,000) tons (including 
220,000 tons of malt barley); rye, 148,000 
(200,000) tons; and birdseed, 26,900 
(30,000) tons. 

Because of adverse weather conditions, 
grazing suffered considerably in January. 
and breeders in many areas were forced 
to hand-feed their animals. This situa- 
tion and higher farm prices obliged 
farmers to dispose of much of their 
stock; market offerings, therefore, were 
abnormally high. The condition of 
cattle was reported to be only fair. 
Sheep entries were unusually large in 
view of the season. Prices for wethers 
and ewes were somewhat higher than in 
December, while those for lambs ad- 
vanced by as much as 30 percent. Hog 














Central American Bridge 


The bridge that forms the sub- 
ject of our cover picture this 
week is merely one of the many 
bridges—some of them brand-new 
and much more important and 
expensive than the one we here 
portray—which are playing a 
most significant role in the system 
of highway communication be- 
tween the U. S.-Mexican border 
and the Panama Canal. Roads in 
the extremely rugged and broken 
Central American country need a 
rather exceptional number of 
bridges, and the providing of these 
is one of the major tasks for the 
Good Neighbor interests which 
are today concerned in facilitat- 
ing, to the maximum possible ex- 
tent, the flow of merchandise 
from north to south, and vice 
versa, through a _ region that 
means much to the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 
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entries were likewise unusually large but 
were quickly taken up for export. 

There was a considerable improvement 
in wool trading in January, Uniteq 
States Government orders for military 
purposes creating good demand. The 
freight situation remained the dominant 
factor in the local market. 

Prices for packing-house salt hides 
were unchanged from foreign ceiling 
levels. The supply situation improved, 
resulting in increased cattle slaughter. 
ings, and larger exports to the United 
States. The “Americano” dry-hide mar- 
ket was quiet, with prices unchanged 
from Deceinber. 

There was very little foreign demand 
for wheat during January, except from 
Brazil, to which country shipments 
showed some improvement. The United 
Kingdom bought no wheat in Argenting 
during January, and displayed very little 
interest in this market, despite the fact 
that the quality of the 1942-43 crop was 
the best in recent years. Prices of the 
Grain Board for the new crop were un- 
changed from December. 

There was little business in corn with 
European buyers in January, only the 
United Kingdom and Spain taking small 
lots. Uruguay is a steady buyer of small 
quantities; Brazil is interested in mod- 
erate lots. The local position changed 
materially during the month with de- 
mand strong, as the drought resulted in 
increased feeding of corn to cattle. Ad- 
ditional use as fuel by factories, electric- 
light companies and even railways was 
reported, but transportation difficulties 
interfered with deliveries. Prices ot 
corn, both for fuel and local consumption, 
rose by about 10 pesos per ton. 

Lack of coal and fuel oil obliged the 
Government to sell for fuel some of the 
1940-41 linseed harvest, but at sharply 
reduced prices. Linseed is difficult to 
sell for export though the United King- 
dom took 4,000 tons during January. 
Even though the United States was again 
out of the market, the Grain Board 
raised its price by about 2 percent for 
Buenos Aires and is selling the 1940-41 
carry-over for fuel. It will not be decided 
whether the 1941-42 harvest is to be 
sold for fuel until the carry-over from 
the previous crop has been delivered. 

Because of damage done to sunflower- 
seed during January, the trade estimates 
a crop reduction—from 200,000 to 300,000 
tons—compared with a possible crop of 
500,000 tons under ideal conditions. The 
Grain Board still has a large stock on 
hand and is negotiating for its sale to 
crushers. Sunflower oil is being used to 
a considerable extent locally, and prices 
have risen, 

Small offers and heavy demand for 
oats for feeding and seed forced prices 
up by about 23 percent; consequently 
exports in 1943 probably will be negli- 
gible. The barley crop is very small, 
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and, although there are fair quantities 
of old barley left in the country, most of 
jt has been sold to neutral countries, such 
as Switzerland. The market was firm, 
though there was no demand for export. 
The rye crop also is small and prices 
are high. Rye of the 1941-42 crop, the 
price for which was 15 pesos per ton 6 
months ago, increased to 95 pesos during 
January, but there was little business 
transacted. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The volume of Argentine exports in 
December increased 10.1 percent over the 
preceding month, but was 17.8 percent 
under the corresponding total for De- 
cember 1941. The December 1942 ton- 
nage was 25.5 percent below the monthly 
average for 1941. December import 
volume showed substantial improvement, 
too, increasing 30.6 percent over the pre- 
ceding month, but it also was 36 percent 
less than the total for December 1941. 

During the entire year the export 
volume decreased 15 percent under the 
relative total for 1941, and was the low- 
est total volume during the past 10 years. 
The import volume dropped 30.2 percent 
from the corresponding figure for 1941. 
This volume also was the lowest for any 
comparative year in the last decade. 

Export values provided an unusually 
large favorable balance for the year. The 
value of exports during 1942 was 21.7 per- 
cent greater than in 1941, while import 
values declined fractionally by 0.2 per- 
cent Curing the same time. 

In value, the largest country of sup- 
ply durine the year was the United 
States, fcilowcd by the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, and Sweden. Of the foregoing 
countrics, the United States and Great 
Britain decreased their percentual share 
of the total import market during the 
year, while Brazil and Sweden both im- 
proved their positions appreciably. Of 
the total export value of Argentine prod- 
ucts, the United Kingdom was the 
principal buyer, followed by the United 
States, Brazil, and Sweden. The total 
trade showed a slight increase in the case 
of the United Kingdom; a substantial 
decrease for the United States; no 
change for Brazil; and sharp increases 
for both Sweden and Chile. 

There was a slight improvement in 
oceangoing shipping in December; 110 
vessels with an aggregate of 241,668 net 
registered tons arrived in Argentine 
ports, against 108 vessels and a total of 
209,668 net registered tons during the 
preceding month. There was an appre- 
ciable decline, however, compared with 
December 1941, when there were 149 ship 
arrivals with a total of 392,047 net regis- 
tered tons. 

An official decree of December 31, 1942, 
which was announced early in January 
1943, provides for the appointment of 
a commission representing various 
branches of the Government, including 
the State Merchant Marine, to make a 
study of the formation and construction 
of an official river merchant fleet. The 
proposed cargo fleet would serve the Pa- 
rana and Uruguay River zones, provid- 
ing an additional outlet at reduced costs 
for products from this northern area 
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and relieving the pressure on the rail- 
way services. 

To offset the difficult economic condi- 
tions under which they are obliged to 
operate, the British-owned railways in 
Argentina petitioned the Government 
for a continuance of the increased 
freight and passenger tariffs that were 
instituted in March 1942, for a year’s du- 
ration, and also asked that they be al- 
lowed to levy additional increases of 20 
percent in freight charges and 10 per- 
cent in passenger fares. 

The total value of liabilities involved 
in bankruptcy cases and out-of-court 
settlements during January showed a 
sharp decrease from the preceding 
month, as well as a similar decline from 
January 1942. The number of new cases 
registered during January was 70, com- 
pared with 239 during the preceding 
month, and 106 in January 1942. 
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Wartime Commodity Controls 


Parcel Post: Packages for Maritime 
Transportation Limited in Size.—Parcel- 
post packages dispatched in Buenos 
Aires, which require maritime transpor- 
tation for even part of their itineraries, 
are limited in size by decree No. 134,420 
of October 31, 1942, published by the 
Argentine Ministry of Interior, December 
31. The decree approved a resolution of 
the Postal and Telegraph Office of 
Buenos Aires. Packages may not exceed 
5 kilograms (11 pounds) in weight, nor 
be more than 45 centimeters (17.7 inches) 
long, and 1 meter, 5 centimeters (41 
inches) in circumference. 

Expropriation of Radio and Electrical 
Equipment Authorized.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture of Argentina is authorized by 
decree No. 138,327, dated December 17, 
1942, to expropriate, whenever it is 





impoverished. 


industry. 


ridden numbers at the bottom. 


booters, masquerading as governments. 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


|Forty-Fourth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


War’s Economic Effects: Some “Fundamental Issues” 


Perhaps we can express the fundamental issue of the stupendous global conflict in 
terms of concentration and diffusion of productive assets. During all periods of 
tranquil industrial expansion there is a profound, even though gradual, tendency 
Industrial output can go forward rapidly 
for short periods under the lash of dictatorship or the emergency of war; but wars 
are fought in the last analysis to resist or break down concentrations of political power 
or to overcome the extraordinary advantages accruing to this or that segment of the 
world’s people from possession of an unduly large proportion of vital raw materials. 

War is not the only avenue of solution of these problems. 
whereby political groups in the end merely build up new concentrations of power and 
possession, and in the course of this process the diffusion of economic assets, instead 
of being broadened, may become all the more restricted. 

Wars, in fact, have been the great designers of wealth concentration, looked at from 
the point of view of either political entities or groups within nations. 
warfare, imperialism can obstruct equitable access to the world’s material wealth, and 
the losers in these great campaigns have no alternatives and must remain relatively | 


toward diffusion of income and wealth. 


To assert that “trade” can create liberal access to basic material assets against the 
guns of armies and navies or the chicanery of diplomacy is an error of shallow think- 
ing. Trade is created by, and can exist only to the extent of, a widening of the 
availability of tangible essentials that enter into the fabricated products of modern 


As for internal concentrations, it is obvious that war accentuates the age-old 
tendency toward an asymmetrical distribution of income and assets. The normal peace- 
ful tendency is for diffusion of product and return to broaden the middle groups of an 
industrial society, somewhat reducing concentration at the top and raising the average | 
of living standards at the bottom. We shall not argue as to the reasons why, in all | 
centuries and all nations, there is found a large and persistent concentration in the 
low-income strata; certainly the evidence clearly points to the existence of non-economic 
as well as economic factors in this phenomenon. 
is that warfare is the most potent of all forces in obstructing potential diffusion of 
wealth and accentuating the degree of property concentration at the top and poverty- 


It comes about through the destruction of middle-class income by inflation, war 
taxes, the direct casualties of war, which usually affect the middle groups most severely, 
and the destruction of small and medium-sized business units in the course of major 
war emergencies. Farmers are whipsawed into poverty by post-war deflation. The 
waging of war to rectify maldistribution of basic assets among nations merely produces 
further unfortunate results of the same order—the setting up of new concentrations 
of political control, and the displacement of international rules and principles of 
conduct by the kind of ruthless aggression typified by German and Japanese free- 


(From “The Dynamics of Business,” by Norman J. Silberling. Publishers: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London.) 
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deemed necesssary, vacuum tubes, mil- 
liammeters, frequency meters, and volt- 
meters. Exportation of these articles is 
prohibited. Producers, importers, deal- 
ers of all kinds, and any person possess- 
ing stocks of these items were ordered to 
declare them to the Office of Supply, 
Industry and Commerce on a special 
form. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Celluloid: Exports Subject to Prior 
Permit.—The exportation from Argen- 
tina of celluloid and articles manufac- 
tured therefrom is subject to prior per- 
mit under decree No. 135,555 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1942, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of December 23. Permits will be 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
when it is deemed that there is an ade- 
quate supply for local needs. Decree No. 
137,485, dated December 10, 1942, and 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 23, 1942, clarifies the scope of the 
first decree to the effect that printed 
motion-picture film is not subject to the 
export restriction. 


Belgian Congo 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Fuels and Lubricants for International 
Airlines Exempted from Import and Ex- 
port Duties, Consumption Taz, and Sta- 
tistical Tax.—Fuels and lubricants con- 
tained, upon landing in Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, in the tanks of air- 
craft registered in an Allied country, or 
in a neutral country granting reciprocal 
exemption, have been exempted from 
import duty, consumption tax, and sta- 
tistical tax, by ordinance law No. 
249/Fin.-Dou. and ordinance 250/Fin.- 
Dou. of August 24, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of September 10. 

Upon departure from Belgian Congo 
or Ruanda-Urundi, fuels loaded for use 
on aircraft serving specified interna- 
tional air-transport lines were also ex- 
empted from import and export duties 
and consumption tax. 

Industrial Diamonds: Export-Profit 
Surtax Reduced.—The temporary export 
surtax on Lubilash industrial diamonds 
exported from Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi has been reduced from 40 
percent to 20 percent of the difference 
between the minimum (normal) values 
and the sales price fixed monthly, by or- 
dinance law No. 166/Fin.-Dou. of May 
13 and ordinance No. 256/Fin.-Dou. of 
August 26, 1942, published in the Bul- 
letin Administratif of May 25 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, respectively. 

This reduction was made effective ret- 
roactively for presorted diamonds from 
May 1, 1941, and for other Lubilash in- 
dustrial diamonds from July 15, 1942. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Bermuda im- 
proved in general during the Jast quar- 
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almost untouched. 


Road to Link Mazatlan With Interior of Mexico 


A new 424-mile highway which will connect the Mexican cities of Torreon 
and Durango, in the State of Durango, with the Pacific port of Mazatlan 
is now nearing completion, according to the Mexican road authority, Carlos 
Bazan, Director General of Highways. 

Torreon is located on the central plateau region in the middle of a rich 
cattle and agricultural region and about half way between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The town of Durango is almost in the center of the State 
of the same name. This region is noted for its agricultural and mineral 


Mazatlan is on the Pacific Ocean near the southern end of the Gulf of 
Lower California. It has an excellent deep-water harbor. Opening of this 
new road will permit Pacific Ocean trade to reach the interior of the country 
through Mazatlan. By connecting the three towns and cities, the new 
highway is expected to open to development and trade a rich region hereto- 


The projected highway that will eventually run northward from Guada- 
lajara, Mexico’s second-largest city, to Nogales on the United States border 
will cross this new Torreon-Mazatlan Highway at a point about 55 miles 
inland from Mazatlan at the town of Coyotitan. 

These new highways are part of the rapidly expanding transportation 
system in Mexico which is gradually ending the isolation of important 
regions, and thus bringing trade to many parts of the Republic hitherto 

















ter of 1942. The business community 
enjoyed a _ record-breaking Christmas 
season, despite early fears that lack of 
shipping space would seriously affect 
Christmas sales. In late September the 
shipping situation began to show marked 
improvement, and by the end of the 
quarter the colony’s merchants had im- 
ported 78.6 percent more than during 
the preceding quarter. The correspond- 
ing increase in revenue from customs 
duties that followed the increased im- 
ports made the financial condition of the 
colonial government extremely good 
during the last part of the year. The 
cost of living continued to rise, however, 
and this factor, together with a rapid 
expansion in note circulation during the 
same period, gave rise to fears of in- 
flation. 
AGRICULTURE 


Bermuda’s drive for greater agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, initiated hy the 
government during the third quarter of 
1942, was hampered during the last quar- 
ter of the year by serious shortages of 
fodder and fertilizer, resulting from the 
virtual absence of shipping to Bermuda 
during the preceding quarter, and by the 
scarcity of farm labor, a chronic ailment 
of local agriculture. The shortages of 
imported fodder during the third quar- 
ter had left many of the horses, the 
draught animals used on Bermuda farms, 
in such a weakened condition for the 
next quarter that they were unable to 
do much autumn plowing. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is urging the in- 
creased planting of fodder plants and 
domestic substitutes, and experimenting 
with the growth of different grasses to 
compensate for reduced imports of fod- 
der and subsequent decreased production 
of farm acreage. 


The scarcity of labor has been the 


chief deterrent to increased agricultural 
production, and various attempts to al- 


leviate this situation have been unsuc- 
cessful so far. 

A canning plant is now operated by 
the local government to reduce Ber- 
muda’s dependency upon imported vege- 
tables through preserving the surplus 
vegetables produced during certain 
months for use during months when the 
vegetables cannot be grown. The plant 
has been able to procure tins for the 1943 
season, despite fears at the outset of the 
1942 planting season that tins could not 
be obtained. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the last quarter, imports 
reached a record-breaking level, the vol- 
ume comparing favorably with the best 
quarters of 1941 before shipping from the 
United States had been affected by war. 

Bermuda’s normally small export trade 
was increased by the exporting of a large 
quantity of rough diamonds during this 
quarter, and, to a lesser extent, by ex- 
ports of articles seized in prize and sub- 
sequently sold at auction or released to 
the original consignees. The diamond 
trade benefited the colonial Treasury 
through the collection of the 1 percent 
export tax provided for under the Bonded 
Diamonds Act of October 27, 1941. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Control of prices in Bermuda, prior to 
June 30, 1942, had been limited to the 
publication in the press of maximum re- 
tail prices of certain foodstuffs and other 
essentials, such as kerosene oil. But, as 
a result of shipping difficulties in the 
summer of 1942, a price ceiling was 
placed on all goods at the level of the 
maximum price for which the particular 
commodity was sold on June 30, 1942. 
Rationing also was introduced about this 
time, and succeeding months brought 
fodder, kerosene oil, and food (butter, 
margarine, sugar, coffee, tinned evapo- 
rated milk) under ration control. 
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Toward the start of the final quarter 
of the year, new increases on landed costs 
necessitated mark-ups as a means of 
price control. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living rose steadily during 
the latter half of 1942, owing to increased 
rates of freight and insurance, higher 
prices prevailing in the country’s mar- 
kets, and alteration in dollar exchange, 
and the increased purchasing power 
prought about by the establishment of 
the American bases, coupled with a 
shortage of supplies. The rise between 
June 1, 1942, and December 1, 1942, was 
twice aS rapid as during the preceding 
g months. Food and clothing showed 
the greatest price index increase during 
1942 and only the rent index remained 
stationary. 


British East Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Interterritorial Production and 
Supply Council Established.—The gov- 
ernments of Kenya, Uganda, Tangan- 
yika, and Zanzibar have set up an East 
African Production and Supply Council 
to coordinate interterritorial efforts to 
solve the pressing supply and transport 
problems of the area. The new council, 
which is subordinate to the East Afri- 
can Governors’ Conference, replaces the 
Civil Defense and Supply Council which 
originated in Kenya and was extended 
to the other territories. 

This new council is organized along 
functional rather than territorial lines, 
and consists of an independent chairman 
(formerly the Financial Secretary of Ni- 
geria) ; seven directors, two members to 
give advice on commercial matters; and 
such additional members (not exceeding 
two from each territory) as the govern- 
ments concerned may decide to nominate 
to represent them on matters pertaining 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


to production and supply in their terri- 
tories. The entire Council is to meet 
at monthly intervals and, with a view 
to the achievement of maximum coordi- 
nation, its Executive Board is to be in 
continuous session at Nairobi. In addi- 
tion to directing the work of the East 
African Production and Supply Council, 
the chairman is to make frequent per- 
sonal visits to all territories to keep in 
touch with local opinion. The functions 
of the directors are as follows: 

The Director of Native Production is 
chairman of the Production Committee 
and plans for the quantities and types 
of crops to be grown in the different ter- 
ritories. He also recommends to the 
Council the prices to be paid to pro- 
ducers and prepares crop estimates for 
regular submission to the Director of 
Produce Disposal. 

The latter is Chairman of the East 
African War Supplies Board and allo- 
cates produce and minerals among civil 
consumers, the military services, and the 
export market. He endeavors to meet 
civil produce requirements up to the 
stage at which this function is taken 
over by commercial firms or by controls. 
In addition, he conducts negotiations 
with Ministries or other supply authori- 
ties for bulk sales of East African 
produce. 

The Director of Nonnative Production 
prepares plans for the quantities and 
types of crops to be produced on farms 
owned by Europeans in the several ter- 
ritories, recommends to the Council the 
prices to be paid for them, and prepares 
estimates of such crops for regular sub- 
mission to the Director of Produce Dis- 
posal. Thecontrol of timber production 
also falls within his jurisdiction. 

The Director of Price Control, Second- 
ary Industries, and Finance endeavors 
to coordinate price control through an 
East African Price Controller. He is re- 
sponsible for the general direction and 
development of secondary industries, 
and also advises the Council on the 
financial aspects of its activities. 





a flexible tube to the engine. 
The firing mechanism is unique. 


periodically. 





Sawdust Now Runs Some British Autos 


From readily obtainable supplies of sawdust an alternative motor fuel is 
being utilized in the United Kingdom, reports a British trade journal. Its 
greatest advantage, reportedly, is that it functions almost instantaneously— 
an important factor for short trips or in heavy traffic. 

The producer-gas unit is a trailer plant somewhat larger in size than 
the usual conversion one, the new unit consisting of a fuel hopper and 
expansion chamber from which gases are circulated by way of four hori- 
zontal gas coolers, two on either side, then through a normal car-type 
radiator—used, inverted, as a secondary gas cooler and condenser—to a 
filter. Here the gases pass through a preparation of more sawdust, through 


The driver lights a match, unscrews 
a plug, applies the light, and replaces the plug. The car takes off in a 
matter of seconds on the gas generated from the burning sawdust. Residue 
and impurities are collected in an attachment which may be drained 


A trial run was made in a 34-horsepower automobile equipped with this 
new conversion unit, and performance was said to be about the same as 
for anthracite and coke producers, while the trailer added little to the 
weight. The complete plant costs approximately £160. 
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The Director of Imports arranges for 
bulk importations on Government ac- 
count and is responsible for the issue of 
import licenses through the appropriate 
authorities. He also compiles shipping 
tonnage requirements and allocates and 
distributes goods imported on Govern- 
ment account and goods in short supply 
imported through trade channels. Ad- 
ministration of lend-lease and recipro- 
cal-aid operations fall within his prov- 
ince as well. 

The Director of Rail Transport and 
Storage acts as chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Transport and Stor- 
age. His duties are to coordinate rail 
and lake movements and to organize and 
provide storage space. 

The Director of Road Transport co- 
ordinates the control of oils, gasoline, 
tires, and the use of motor vehicles. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1942 In BARBADOS 


The most important factor affecting 
the general economy of Barbados during 
1942 was the deterioration in shipping 
conditions which reduced the island’s 
food supply and caused the cost of liv- 
ing to rise steadily. The island was dealt 
a blow in respect to its one main export 
crop, sugar, and its derivatives, molasses 
and rum. The result was a considerable 
carry-over into 1943 of sugar and an even 
greater carry-over of molasses. 

Remedial action to offset the natural 
effects of a tight shipping situation was 
quickly forthcoming. The government 
started early in 1942 on a program to 
encourage local food production, and to- 
ward the end of the year the program 
was showing results, with many acres 
normally planted to sugarcane being 
turned over to the growing of vegetables 
of various kind. The success of the pro- 
gram was demonstrated in the decision 
of the government to erect a factory to 
manufacture flour from surplus sweet- 
potatoes and cassava. This factory was 
—— to commence operation early in 

During March 1942, rationing was in- 
augurated—starting with rice and gaso- 
line. Kerosene for both cooking and 
lighting was rationed during the year, 
and wood for fuel and charcoal was ex- 
tremely scarce as 1942 drew to a close. 
A coupon rationing system for various 
products was planned to go into effect 
early in 1943. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1942 sugarcane crop was larger. 
than in either 1940 or 1941. The in- 
creased production benefited both the 
producers and the laborers employed 
on sugar estates, and there was a re- 
sultant increase in purchasing power. 
The British Government bought the en- 
tire sugar crop at higher prices, to off- 
set the heavy increase in production and 
other costs. On the whole, the year was 
a successful one for planters. 

The unfavorable aspect of the agri- 
cultural situation concerned molasses, 
since the lack of shipping facilities 
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greatly curtailed exports. The situation 
improved in December, but at the end 
of the year much of the molasses still 
remained to be shipped—giving rise to 
considerable unemployment. 

As a result of the government’s ex- 
tensive agricultural program, sugarcane 
growers at the end of 1942 were plant- 
ing 35 percent of their land to ground 
provisions, principally sweetpotatoes, 
cassava, yams, and eddoes. The num- 
ber of livestock increased through the 
government’s compulsory livestock-rais- 
ing decree and orders. prohibiting 
slaughter without government license. 


INDUSTRY, LABOR, EMPLOYMENT 


Barbados is a one-industry island, the 
whole economy centering around sugar- 
cane and its derivatives. Outside of the 
production of sugar, and the extraction 
of molasses and rum, there is no industry 
of importance. 

The island is densely populated, hav- 
ing about 1,200 persons to the square 
mile. Employment reaches a peak be- 
tween February and July when the sug- 
arcane is being harvested. But even 
then, all persons cannot be employed, 
and during most of the year a great 
amount of unemployment exists. Sev- 
eral thousand Barbadians find work out- 
side the colony, and these workers often 
send remittances home to family mem- 
bers in Barbados, thus adding to the 
money in circulation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although Barbados is normally an im- 
portant importer of foodstuffs and other 
necessities, the war has cut down its im- 
port volume. During 1942 there was a 





The Hens and the Hitlerites 


The food shortage in Norway 
is even beginning to affect the 
Germans, who for so long have 
been able to live off the fat of the 
land. They are finding it difficult 
to maintain their rations, and are 
reportedly going off on private 
raiding expeditions in the country 
and killing sheep on the spot. 
They are also making increasing 
demands on Norwegian farmers, 
who are not always able to comply, 
as the following story goes to 
show: 

A Norwegian farmer who had 
30 hens received one day a threat- 
ening letter from the Germans, 
ordering him to deliver eggs to 
the Wehrmacht. Fourteen days 
later they got the following reply: 

“Your letter of the .. . instant 
was put up in the hen house, so 
that the hens themselves could see 
the order of the Fuehrer. When, 
in spite of this, the hens after 10 
days still had not resumed laying, 
I have had them all shot for sabo- 
tage against the German Wehr- 
macht. Yours faithfully ...—” 

The Norwegian farmer found 
himself immediately in the clutches 
of the Gestapo. 
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slow but steady shift to the United States 
as a source of supply for many items 
which were formerly prohibited from 
entering Barbados because of import re- 
strictions. Large shipments of cornmeal, 
oilmeal, fair amounts of cotton goods, 
as well as sundry other items, were al- 
lowed into Barbados from the United 
States. It is anticipated that more and 
more trade will be diverted to the United 
States as the war progresses, and the 
easy accessibility of the United States 
leads merchants to hope that increased 
trade will continue after the war. 


FINANCE 


There was a falling off in government 
revenue from import duties during 1942, 
but this was partly made up by increased 
income-tax rates. The Barbados House 
of Assembly passed a bill during Decem- 
ber which extended the activities of the 
Peasants’ Loan Bank, and made it easie1 
for the peasants to obtain loans. During 
most of the year money was not scarce 
on the island, because of remittances 
sent into the country by Barbadian la- 
borers working elsewhere, and during 
December the distribution of bonuses by 
Friendly Societies stimulated buying. 


Cost or LIVING 


The necessity of importing many ar- 
ticles caused the cost of living to rise 
steadily during most of the year, fall 
back a few points in November, and hold 
in December. In January 1942 it was 37 
percent higher than in September 1939; 
by the end of April it was 45 percent 
higher than the pre-war average, with 
food prices having increased 44 percent. 
Despite the Government’s efforts to 
stabilize and control prices of certain 
items, by September 1942 food prices 
were 66 percent higher than in Septem- 
ber 1939. The expenses arising from 
transshipment of certain imports des- 
tined for Barbados have been reflected 
in an increased cost to the consumer for 
these products (foodstuffs, fuel, and other 
essentials). 

Wages increased during the year but 
not sufficiently to balance the increase 
in the cost of living. Essentials, such as 
rice, salt pork, condensed milk, corn- 
meal, charcoal, and firewood, were sub- 
sidized by the Government in an attempt 
to keep prices low for the benefit of the 
poorer classes. Rents were the only 
items which registered no official in- 
crease in 1942. 

Compared with other British West 
Indian Islands, the general economic 
situation was not too unfavorable during 
1942, and the success of the government 
program of increasing local food produc- 
tion was apparent. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


CostT-OF-LIVING-BONUS PRINCIPLE Ex- 
TENDED TO DEPENDENTS OF MEN IN ARMED 
FORCES 


The cost-of-living bonus heretofore 
payable only to workers in trade and 
industry in Canada has been extended 
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to the wives and children of men Serving 
in the armed forces, according to an 
order in council dated December 29, 1949 
Under authority granted by the War Ap- 
propriation Acts, the protection afforded 
by the cost-of-living bonus is now added 
to the dependents’ allowance awardeq 
to wives and children of men in the mij. 
itary and air forces and to the marriage 
allowance paid to women and children 
of members of the Canadian naval forces. 
The present bonus for a wife without 
a child is $1.40 a month. A wife with 
a child eligible for a child dependent’s 
allowance receives a bonus of $2.60 
month. These rates apply to dependents 
of all ranks and became effective Jany- 
ary 1, 1943. 

Bonus payments go to workers in most 
Canadian industries as a part of the 
wage-stabilization program. The scheme 
is based upon the changes in the cost- 
of-living index. For each change of 
1 point in this index the bonus is in- 
creased or decreased 25 cents, or 1 per. 
cent of income, depending on the wage 
classification of the employee. No ag@- 
justment is made unless the change in 
the index during a 3-month period is } 
point or more. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN CANADA, 194] 


More than $29,000,000 in advertising 
was billed by Canadian advertising 
agencies in 1941, according to recently 
released data collected in connection 
with the decennial census of 1941. This 
is an increase of about 33 percent over 
the $22,000,000 recorded for 1930, the only 
other year for which figures are avail- 
able. Gross revenues received by the 
agencies (including fees or commissions 
on billings and mechanical charges, on 
radio time and talent costs, and the like) 
amounted to almost $5,000,000, or 165 
percent of the total billings. 

The report covers the operations of 
agencies whose business is confined to 
contracting for space or other advertis- 
ing media, and placing advertising for 
clients on a commission or fee basis, 
There were 49 such companies in 1941, 
and these operated 87 establishments in- 
cluding head offices and branches. 

There were nine companies each with 
billings of $1,000,000 or over. These com- 
panies accounted for 62.8 percent of the 
total billings for all firms. Offices lo- 
cated in Ontario accounted for 60 per- 
cent of the gross revenue, and Quebec 
offices obtained 34 percent. The re- 
maining Provinces accounted for only 6 
percent of the gross revenue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Time Limit to Report to Collector of 
Customs, Inferiority or Deficiency in 
Quantity of Imports Extended—The 
time limit of 14 days in which persons 
have been allowed to notify the Collector 
of Customs and Excise of inferiority, or 
deficiency in quantity, of goods imported 
and entered in Canada or of any error or 
omission in the invoice which might have 
the effect of reducing the quantity or the 
value of the goods for customs purposes, 
is extended to 30 days, for the duration 
of the war, according to a customs memo- 
randum issued by the Department of 
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National Revenue, Ottawa, February 19. 


3. 
Deper Substitute of Buna-S and 
putyl Type Exempt from War-Exchange 
Tar.—During the period January 2 to 
December 31, 1943, rubber substitute of 
the Buna-S and Butyl type is exempt 
from the War-Exchange Tax of 10 per- 
cent ad valorem by an order in council, 
according to customs memorandum No. 
47 (TC 108) issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, February 
Petsscin Prohibited Importation Ex- 
cept Under Permit——The importation of 
casein into Canada is prohibited except 
to importers licensed by the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Board, who must also obtain an 
jmport permit from the Board, according 
to customs memorandum effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, February 8. 

Export Selling Prices Acceptable as 
Values for Ad Valorem Duty and Tazes 
on Imports of Parts of Bicycles.—Parts of 
picycles have been added to the list of 
goods for which export selling prices in 
the country of direct shipment are held 
to be acceptable as values for Canadian 
ad valorem import duty and taxes, ac- 
cording to Appraisers Bulletin No. 35, 
supplement No. 5, of February 16, 1943, 
Ottawa. 


Ceylon 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Food and Clothing for Prisoners of War 
and Civilian Internees Exempted from 
Import Duty.—Articles of food and cloth- 
ing and materials for clothing imported 
by the British military forces in Ceylon 
for the use of prisoners of war or non- 
combatant enemy aliens detained or in- 
terned in Ceylon have been exempted 
from import duty by a recently published 
Government ordinance. 

A duty rebate will be allowed in the 
case of similar articles, on which import 
duty has been paid, when purchased in 
Ceylon by or on behalf of the British 
forces in Ceylon for the use of prisoners 
of war or civilian internees. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Funds for Petroleum Ezxploration.— 
Early in January the Ministry of Econ- 
omy announced that 25,000,000 pesos had 
been allocated for petroleum exploration 
insouthern Chile, especially in the Prov- 
ince of Magallanes. Of this amount, 10,- 
000,000 pesos were contributed by the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce and 
15,000,000 by the Fomento Corporation. 

Loans to Consumers’ Cooperatives.— 
The Chilean Diario Oficial of January 7 
contained law No. 7397, authorizing the 
Central Bank to grant loans to con- 
sumers’ cooperatives under the follow- 
ing conditions: (a) The borrowing co- 
operative must have paid-in capital and 
reserves of at least 3,000,000 pesos; (b) 
it must have at least 5,000 members; (c) 
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it must have been in operation for at 
least 3 consecutive years and have paid 
dividends of at least 5 percent in the 
last 2 years; (d) each loan must be au- 
thorized by the President of the Repub- 
lic; (e) loans must be made by means 
of promissory notes for not more than 
180 days and cannot exceed the paid-in 
capital of the borrower; (f) loans will 
bear an interest rate equivalent to the 
prevailing rediscount rate for commer- 


cial banks. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial and financial activities in 
Cuba during January were curtailed by 
the lack of the usual stimulus of the 
initiation of sugar-mill operations and 
by the indecision prevailing regarding 
the 1943 sugar crop. Some activity was 
apparent as a result of a carry-over of 
some of the purchasing power from last 
year, and retail sales in the opening days 
of the month were satisfactory. But the 
normal pick-up in general commercial 
activity usually observed in January did 
not develop. Even the announcement 
by the Government that grinding would 
begin on February 15 brought no surge 
of buying because no details regarding 
the size of the crop could be Known 
until termination or near termination of 
the negotiations with the United States 
for the sale to that country of a part 
of the crop. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living has been on the in- 
crease in Cuba, and the need for main- 
taining permanently the increases in 
wages established temporarily in 1942 be- 
came more and more apparent. In this 
respect, the President, in a message to 
Congress, dated January 26, 1943, sub- 
mitted a proposed tax bill designed to 
produce additional revenue and to pro- 
vide funds for maintaining, among other 
things, the 1942 government pay-roll in- 
creases, to strengthen the various pen- 
sion funds, increase allotments for the 
Habana University, and increase the 
maintenance allotment of State institu- 
tions. The bill, if enacted, would estab- 
lish taxes on Cuban capital invested in 
trade, on inactive current accounts, on 
capital of domestic and foreign firms 
operating in Cuba, on stock shares, on 
rent deposits, bills of exchange, on 
amusements, and on cement. It would 
modify existing taxes on profits, interest 
taxes on property rights and on real 
property and conveyances, gross sales 
taxes, income taxes, and the like. The 
prospects for its enactment in some form 
seem favorable. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


Additional control measures were pro- 
mulgated during the month by ORPA, 
among which were a resolution requir- 
ing pharmacists and wholesale dealers in 
drugs to declare stocks of pharmaceuti- 
cal products, drugs, and the like; a reso- 
lution fixing maximum prices on pota- 
toes of domestic production; a resolution 
providing for the distribution of tires and 
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The “Vital Vitamin” 
Among Nazi Corruptionists 


“Vitamin R” is the phrase re- 
cently coined to describe the really 
indispensable vitamin among the 
Nazi functionaries and hangers- 
on in one of the German-occupied 
countries in western Europe. In 
business and economic dealings as 
well as personal contacts, it’s the 
great “protective” element and the 
one that “greases the ways” for all 
kinds of bold and ruthless, if un- 
derhanded, actions. 

The “R” stands for “Relations,” 
good relations with “authorities” 
who are untroubled by scruples— 
an off-color version of what 
Americans might call “pull.” 

A couple of weeks ago, the fact 
came to light that the director of 
a cooperative society in the capital 
of the occupied country had. sold 
coal in an utterly illegal manner 
to more than 600 persons—among 
whom were many local “quis- 
lings’”—over the period of the past 
2 years. 

But when the director was sum- 
moned to appear in the case, he 
laughed off the allegation with 
complete unconcern, saying “They 
can’t do anything to me—I have 
plenty of vitamin R!” He emerged 
from the hearing unscathed, prov- 
ing that his confidence was 
thoroughly well-grounded. 











tubes produced in the domestic factory 
which began to operate in mid-Decem- 
ber; and a resolution authorizing milk 
producers to increase the price of milk 
when sold for the purpose of conversion 
into condensed milk. 


EXpPorTS 


The volume of Cuban exports of sugar 
during 1942 decreased 42.8 percent from 
that of 1941, whereas stocks on hand 
December 31, 1942, were seven times 
heavier than on the corresponding date 
in 1941. Exports of molasses during 
1942 were a little less than half the 
volume for the preceding year. 

Cuban exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products decreased 40.8 percent in value 
during November, compared with Oc- 
tober, and 21.9 percent as compared with 
November of last year. In the first 11 
months of 1942 tobacco export values 
increased 16 percent, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1941. Spain’s 
position as Cuba’s second largest market 
for tobacco and tobacco products was 
taken over by Argentina. Spain im- 
ported 62.3 percent less from Cuba in 
1942 than in 1941. 

Although December is normally the 
second month of the Cuban winter- 
vegetable-exporting season which ex- 
tends through May, exports in that 
month decreased considerably and were 
at a low level. Tomatoes accounted 
for 90 percent of the shipments. 

Exports of fresh fruits in December 
also decreased, compared with those of 
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December 1941, but pineapples showed a 
substantial increase. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Milk Products: License Required for 
Manufacture and Sale-—Manufacturers 
of milk products, such as butter, cream, 
cheese, casein, powdered milk, frozen 
milk, and “cultured” milk, are required 
to obtain licenses from the Ministry of 
Agriculture by March 12, 1943, according 
to a decree of February 12, 1943. Sale 
of the above-named products will be 
permitted only by manufacturers who 
are licensed. All trade-marks for these 
products must be registered. The action 
was taken to safeguard public health 
and the supply of milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 


Faroe Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Requirements on Spec- 
ified Products from the United Kingdom 
Revised.—Cartridges, explosives, sewing 
machines, office machines, ships, and 
boats from the United Kingdom may be 
imported into the Faroe Islands without 
import license, but an import license is 
now required for soft soap from the 
United Kingdom, according to the Board 
of Trade Journal, London, January 16, 
1943. 

{It is understood that imports from all 
other countries are subject to the license 
requirements of the Currency and Import 
Board. See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 28 and September 12, 1942, for pre- 
vious announcements of import-license reg- 


ulations. ] 
France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Substitutes Permitted to be 
Mized With Coffee——The list of food- 
stuffs or products which were permitted 
to be used in France as coffee substi- 
tutes, and which might be used in the 
mixture “Coffee-Coffee Substitutes,” was 
fixed by an order of August 29, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel and effec- 
tive on September 3. 

(These products are as_ follows: 
Roasted barley or malt, sweet or common 
acorns, chicory, tomato seeds, blue-lupin 
seeds, apple seeds, pear seeds, citrus- 
fruit seeds, seeds of butchersbroom, edi- 
ble galangal, seeds of Cassia occidentallis, 
roots of fodder cabbage, endive roots, and 
pulp of Jerusalem artichokes (byproduct 
of alcohol manufacture). 

Mixtures sold as “Coffee-Coffee Sub- 
stitutes” had to be labeled to show their 
composition. 

An order of August 30, 1942, provided 
that the entire French harvest of acorns 
was to be placed at the disposition of 
the National Group for Purchase of Cof- 
fee and Coffee Substitutes. 

Flax: Trade-Organization Committee 
Created—An organization Committee 
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Cuba’s Agricultural Shows 


The Division of Fairs and Ex- 
positions of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Cuba has announced 
several events for 1943, including 
a Cattle Agriculture, and Indus- 
trial Municipal Fair to be held at 
Santa Cruz del Sur, Province of 
Camaguey, on March 19-21, and, 
on the same dates, a Provincial 
Agricultural, Cattle, Poultry, 
Commerce, and Industrial Fair 
and Exposition in Guanabacoa, 
Province of Habana. 

The National 5-C Club Ex- 
position is scheduled for March 
27-29 at Habana. August 5-9 are 
the dates chosen for the National 
Cattle and Animal Industry Fair 
and Exposition at Bayoma, Prov- 
ince of Oriente, and another Cattle 
Exposition and Fair is listed for 
December 28, 29, and 30 at Sancti- 
Spiritus, Province of Las Villas. 











for All Industries Retting and Scutching 
Flax has been created in France, to as- 
sure better functioning of these indus- 
tries, by decree No. 2552 of August 29, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of September 3. 

Art Industries and Crafts: Special 
Taxes Established.—Special taxes have 
been imposed in France, to cover the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Organiza- 
tion Committee of Art Industries and 
Crafts, effective from January 1, 1942, by 
an order of August 28, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of September 3. 

These taxes are as follows: A fixed 
registration tax on 100 francs for each 
industrial establishment or 25 francs for 
each craftsman establishment; and a 
proportional sales tax of 0.40 percent of 
annual turn-over. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Groups of Consumers Transformed In- 
to Consumers’ Cooperative in Algeria.— 
The French laws of November 3, 1938, 
and July 29, 1939, and the decree of Jan- 
uary 10, 1939, providing for the trans- 
formation of groups of consumers into 
consumers’ cooperatives, have been made 
applicable in Algeria, the transforma- 
tion to be completed within 6 months 
from September 5, 1942, by French decree 
No. 2671 of August 28, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 5. 


Oranges: Export-License Tar Re- 
moved in French Morocco.—The export- 
license tax of 262 francs per 100 gross 
kilograms on sweet oranges for consump- 
tion and on bitter oranges for industrial 
use, collected upon exportation from the 
French Zone of Morocco, has been re- 
moved by an order of October 14, 1942, 
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published in the Bulletin Officiel of Og¢. 
tober 23. 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem. 


ber 5, 1942, for announcement of establish. 
ment of this tax.] 


Wares of Precious Metals, Clocks, and 
Watches: Special Tax on Imports, Addi- 
tional Guaranty Fee, and Customs For- 
malities Tax Imposed in Tunisia—a 
special tax of 2.50 percent ad valorem 
has been imposed on clocks and watches 
and their parts imported into Tunisia, by 
an order of August 31, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Septem- 
ber 8. Exception is made for such 
articles imported by immigrants and 
travelers for their own use. 

This order also imposes an additional 
tax of 2.50 percent of the guaranty fees 
on all jewelry and wares of platinum, 
gold, and silver submitted to hallmark. 
ing control in Tunisia. 

Both of these taxes, which became ef- 
fective on September 10, 1942, are to 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Committee of Industry and Trade for 
Jewelry, Clocks, and Watches. 

The customs formalities tax has been 
applied to jewelry and wares of precious 
metals imported into Tunisia by parce] 
post, by another order of August 3}. 
This tax amounts to 1.65 francs per 1,000 
kilograms or fraction thereof, but not 
to be less than 4 percent ad valorem on 
imports. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of February 4, 
1939, and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 26, 1942, for previous announce- 
ments concerning the customs formalities 
tax and hallmarking regulations.| 


Peanut-Oil Fuel and Gas Oil: Price- 
Equalization Taxes Increased in Tu- 
nisia.—The special taxes, payable by pe- 
troleum companies in Tunisia into a 
fund for equalization of prices, have 
been increased on peanut-oil fuel from 
49 francs to 112 francs per hectoliter, and 
on gas oil B from 49 francs to 145.90 
francs per hectoliter, effective from July 
11, 1942, by an order of August 31, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
September 10. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of No- 
vember 8, 1941, for a previous announcement 
concerning these taxes.] 


Dehydrated “Muscade” Carrots: Ez- 
port-License Tax Fired in Tunisia.—An 
export-license tax has been fixed on de- 
hydrated “muscade” carrots (Dutch 
Horn or Early Scarlet carrots) of the 
1942 crop, exported from Tunisia to any 
destination, effective from August 12, 
1942, by an order of August 31, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sep- 
tember 10. 

The rates of this tax were fixed at 
4,300 francs per 100 kilograms for ship- 
ments in bulk; and at 3,250 francs per 
100 kilograms or less for shipments in 
cellophane packets of 250 grams. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 
Busmess activity in Haiti during De- 


cember 1942 moved decidedly upward, in 
contrast to the static conditions that 
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prevailed in November. Government 
revenues rose, particularly because of 
heavy imports and exports and a brisker 
commerce within the country as a result 
of the accelerated foreign trade. Decem- 
per’s customs revenues were the highest 
since March 1937, whereas the November 
customs collections had slumped to the 
lowest point in 26 years. Business confi- 
dence did not respond to the increased 
trade in the same degree as Government 
collections, as businessmen are aware 
that, under the present abnormal con- 
ditions, commercial and financial opera- 
tions are subject to wide monthly varia- 
tions. 
PRICE CONTROL 


During December, the Government, 
through the Department of Commerce 
and National Economy, began to show 
serious interest in conserving supplies, 
protecting consumers, and defeating 
profiteering and illicit speculation. A 
proad variety of measures was adopted, 
aimed at more effective stock control and 
regulation of sales. Articles of “prime 
necessity” to the health and economic 
stability of the nation either were placed 
under price ceilings or studies were ini- 
tiated regarding their price make-up. 
Moreover, these commodties — wheat 
flour, soap, kerosene, pharmaceutical 
products, lard, building materials, and 
others—may, if the Government sees fit, 
be requisitioned from importers and 
merchants and sold directly by the De- 
partment of Commerce and National 
Economy. 


AGRICULTURE 


A certain uneasiness prevailed in De- 
cember, because of a general fear of a 
reduction in the production of sugar. 
The banana situation is also uncertain 
though increased shipment of stems dur- 
ing the month stimulated hopes that 
enough fruit might be shipped to supply 
capital at least for upkeep of the existing 
peasant plantations. Sisal production 
continued at a high level. 


EXPORTS 


There was a sharp drop in sisal exports 
during December, because of a lack of 
transportation facilities. The quantity 
of coffee exported in December 1942 was 
slightly less than in the corresponding 
month of 1941, but a higher average price 
per 60-kilogram bag in December 1942 
more than offset the difference, from a 
value basis. Sugar exports in the.month 
under review were greater than in any 
other month of the year, with the ex- 
ception of September. Banana exports 
were greatly under the volume moved in 
the 1941 period, but in excess of ship- 
ments in each of the preceding 3 months. 
Cocoa exports were substantially above 
the quantities and values of. December 
1941. No cotton was moved, but the con- 
dition was normal, since shipments of 


this commodity rarely begin before 
March. 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Finance.—Haitian revenues and 
expenditures in the first quarter (Oc- 
tober-December) of the fiscal year 1932— 
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“Croatian” Railways Today 


The Nazi-controlled puppet 
state of “Croatia” took over a total 
of 38.5 percent of the normal-gage 
railway lines of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia; 45 percent of the 
locomotives; 38 percent of the rail- 
way cars; and cars being built in 
the freight-car factory in Brod, 
200 of which are now in operation, 
says the Axis press. 

The rolling stock consists of 
994 passenger cars, 3,190 boxcars, 
8,872 gondolas. The length of the 
Croatian railways approximates 
5,060 kilometers. Trackage con- 
sists of about 2,760 kilometers of 
normal gage, 1,199 kilometers of 
narrow gage, and 1,100 kilometers 
of switches and auxiliary tracks; 
550 kilometers of narrow-gage 
private railways; and 306 kilo- 
meters of double track. 


= 











43 were 7,986,000 and 6,265,000 gourdes, 
respectively, compared with 8,715,000 and 
6,849,000 gourdes in the corresponding 
period of 1941-42. Customs revenues 
were about 1,000,000 gourdes less in the 
1942-43 quarter than in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1941-42, but internal reve- 
nues were 900,000 gourdes more, income- 
tax receipts showing the largest increase. 

The gross public debt at the end of 
1942 was 70,474,000 gourdes, compared 
with 68,643,000 at the end of 1941. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Remittances.—Honduran remit- 
tances of dollar exchange to the United 
States are being made in 1 to 3 days for 
all current transactions not subject to 
freezing control. However, actual receipt 
of these remittances in the United States 
usually takes from 7 to 10 days, owing to 
censorship. 

Monetary Circulation.—The monetary 
circulation in Honduras at the end of 
1942 was 7,913,000 lempiras, compared 
with 6,754,000 lempiras at the end of 
1941. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues and expenditures of Honduras 
in December 1942 were 770,000 and 819,- 
000 lempiras, respectively, compared with 
751,000 and 726,000 lempiras in Novem- 
ber 1942, and with 917,000 and 850,000 
lempiras, respectively, in December 1941. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Red Cross Supplies Exempted 
From Import Duty.—Goods imported by 
the Red Cross Commissioner, India, and 
certified to be intended for issue through 
the Joint War Organization of the In- 
dian Red Cross Society and St. John Am- 
bulance Association for use in military 
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hospitals and medical units of the de- 
fense forces in India or for reexport over- 
seas have been exempted from import 
duty, according to a customs notification 
of December 12, 1942. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Products Subject to Distribution 
Control Limited—The list of products 
subject to control of distribution in Mad- 
agascar by superior administrators, re- 
gional heads, and district heads has been 
limited to specified articles, by a decision 
of September 4, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on Sep- 
tember 12. 

These products are: Flour, sugar, salt, 
butter, and table oils; bicycle and motor- 
cycle tires and accessories; foolscap 
paper; household soap; chemical 
matches; all fabrics of cotton, wool, 
“paka,” and others of local manufacture 
(except silk); knitting wools, all kinds 
of sewing threads; and sacks of jute, 
“paka,” and aloes and “paka.” 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Beef-Cattle Hides and Viscera in Cer- 
tain Towns in State of Mexico Frozen.— 
Hides and viscera of beef cattle slaugh- 
tered in the towns of Tlalnepantla, 
Puente de Vigas, and Chalco, in the State 
of Mexico, have been placed under strict 
Government control similar to that re- 
cently established for hides and viscera 
of beef cattle slaughtered in the Federal 
District, according to a resolution of the 
Ministry of National Economy promul- 
gated February 15, 1943. This Ministry 
is authorized by the resolution to regu- 
late the distribution of these products. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 26, 1942, and of February 27, 1943, for 
previous announcements of the control of 
hides and viscera in the Federal District.] 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


German-Built Railway to Link Norway 
and Finland.—A railway which will link 
Norway with Finland is to be built by 
the Germans, says the Norwegian press. 
The railway, to start at Nord-Reisa in 
northern Norway will terminate at a 
point in Finland not yet designated. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland Cement Declared General 
Necessity.—Portland cement has been in- 
cluded in the list of articles of general 
necessity, the sale of which in Paraguay 
is controlled by decree No. 11,394 of 
March 5, 1942, according to a resolution 
of February 2, 1943. The resolution also 
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sets the maximum sale price for Portland 
cement at the rate of 400 Paraguayan 
pesos for each 50-kilogram bag. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Whale Oil Prohibited.—Ex- 
ports of whale oil from Portugal were 
prohibited, except for quantities already 
licensed for export, by portaria No. 10,- 
256, published in the Diario do Governo, 
Lisbon, of Ncevember 18, 1942, and effec- 
tive immediately. 

Trade Agreement with Hungary Con- 
cluded.—A trade agreement, intended to 
effect a balanced exchange of goods be- 
tween Portugal and Hungary, was con- 
cluded December 7, 1942. 

By the terms of the agreement, Portu- 
gal agrees to supply to Hungary a min- 
imum export quota of 30 metric tons of 
tin during each 6-month period, and un- 
specified quantities of sheepskins, fish 
oils, rosin, turpentine, and cork. In re- 
turn, Hungary agrees to supply to Por- 
tugal unspecified quantities of paraffin 
wax, vaseline, and other petroleum pro- 
ducts, sacks of “textilite,” certain hemp 
products, incandescent lamps, radio sets 
and tubes, photographic paper, firebrick, 
pharmaceutical products, hops, linseed, 
and flax. 

Payments are to be effected under a 
clearing arrangement between the Bank 
of Portugal and the Bank of Hun- 
gary, in gold or free currencies, including 
escudos. 

Both governments agree to examine, 
with benevolence, requests concerning 
the exportation or importation of prod- 
ucts not listed in the agreement, as well 
as supplementary quotas of goods cov- 
ered by the agreement. 

The agreement is to remain in effect 
until June 30, 1943, and thereafter for 
6-month periods, unless denounced 2 
months prior to the expiration of such 
a period. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Amalgamation of Private and State 
Railways.—The amalgamation of private 
railways in Sweden with the Swedish 
State Railways, through voluntary 
agreements, is reported by the British 
press. 

The Railway Board, in agreement with 
the decisions of the Riksdag, proposes 
taking over the following lines from the 
Malmo Railways Co.: Malmo-Tralleborg- 
Rydsgaard (4214 miles) distinct from the 
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State-owned Malmo Continental line; 
Vellinge-Skaanor-Falsterbo (11 miles); 
Malmo-Simrishamn (60 miles); and 
Dalbq-Bjarsjolagaard (15% miles). 

Increased Receipts of State and Private 
Railways.—Receipts of the Swedish State 
Railways for the first 9 months of 1942 
reached a high level, say European press 
reports. Gross receipts totaled 369,600,- 
000 crowns ($88,000,000) and expendi- 
tures, 262,300,000 crowns ($62,452,381), 
compared with 315,000,000 crowns 
($75,000,000) and 221,800,000 crowns 
($52,800,950), respectively, during the 
corresponding period of 1941. After 
deduction of interest on borrowed capi- 
tal, the net profit for the 9 months 
amounted to 77,500,000 crowns ($18,- 
452.381), against 64,200,000 crowns 
($15,285,714) for the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

Figures for the private railways are 
available only for the first 8 months of 
1942, but they also show an increase. 
Gross receipts for this period totaled 
104,400,000 crowns ($24,857,143), com- 
pared with 90,400,000 crowns ($21,523,- 
809) in 1941. Expenditures were higher, 
however, during 1942 than in 1941, and 
the net profit was therefore slightly less. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Commercial Protocol With 
Turkey Effective.-—A special commercial 
protocol between Switzerland and Tur- 
key, to facilitate the exchange of speci- 
fied products in the amount of 52,000,- 
000 Swiss francs, was concluded at An- 
kara on December 9, 1942, and went into 
effect on January 1, 1943, subject to ap- 
proval by both governments, according 
to information released in Ankara on 
January 22, 1943. This protocol, which 
supplements the trade and payments 
agreement of March 28, 1942, applies 
equally to Liechtenstein. 

Under the protocol, Switzerland is to 
grant the necessary export permits for a 
detailed list of Swiss products, compris- 
ing almost exclusively machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment, ordered from speci- 
fied Swiss firms for Turkish railways, 
ports, sugar factories, the match monop- 
oly, several national and municipal ad- 
ministrations, the technical school, and 
the Eti and Siimer Banks. 

In return, Turkey is to grant the 
necessary export permits for exportation 
to Switzerland of specified products with- 
in quota limits. These products are as 
follows, with quota limits shown in 
thousands of Swiss francs: Tobacco, 
7,500; cotton, 5,375; hazelnuts and dried 
raisins, 5,000 each; mohair, 4,500 skins 
(small animal), 3,000; silk cocoons, 
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2,875; seasame seed, 2,500; linseed, 2,259; 
sausage casings, 1,500; opium, 1,269; 
steel, pig iron, valonia, and pistachio 
nuts, 1,000 each; hemp yarn, 750; poppy 
seed, 600; silk waste, valonia extract, 
storax, and fish, 500 each; linen yarn, qj. 
monds, and walnuts, 400 each; cotton 
waste, 350; sunflower seed, gum traga. 
canth, beeswax, and gallnuts, 300 each: 
hempseed and trillio (tannin from acorn 
bark), 200 each; peanuts, olives, horns 
and bones, licorice root, chestnuts, anq 
mercury, 100 each; asbestos, 50; drieq 
prunes, 30; emery, leather waste, and 
madder-root, 20 each. 

The payments for the commodities ex. 
changed under the protocol are to be 
effected through clearing. Arrangement 
is made for adjustments in case of a 
credit balance of 5,000,000 Swiss franes 
on either side. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Broadcasting Corporation Completes 
Tenth Year of Service—The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, Empire Sery- 
ice, completed its tenth year in December 
1942, the British press states. When the 
service was inaugurated, facilities con- 
sisted of two short-wave transmitters 
operating 2 hours daily. Now programs 
are broadcast in 47 different languages, 
and the number of transmission hours 
exceeds 70 per day. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Copper, Tin, and Tinplate Declared 
Prime Necessities.—Copper, tin, and tin- 
plate have been declared prime necessi- 
ties, the use and sale of which in Uruguay 
are controlled by law No. 10,075, of Oc- 
tober 23, 1941, according to a decree of 
February 5, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of February 19. 

Sunflower Seed: Maximum Prices Es- 
tablished.—Maximum purchase and 
sales prices for the 1942-43 sunflower- 
seed crop were established by a decree of 
January 27, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of February 9. 

The prices per 100 kilograms for Feb- 
ruary and March are: To the producer 
7.80 pesos, with sack, and 7.30 pesos with- 
out; and to intermediaries and manu- 
facturers, 8 pesos with sack, and 1.50 
pesos without. In each case a progres- 
sive monthly increase of 7 centesimos per 
100 kilograms is allowed for the subse- 
quent months. 
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Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Importation of “Romano” 
Cement Temporarily Permitted.—‘Ro- 
mano” cement may be imported into 
Venezuela duty-free until April 7, 1943, 
provided importers obtain prior permis- 
sion from the Ministry of Hacienda, ac- 
cording to a resolution published by that 
Ministry in the Gaceta Oficial of Decem- 
per 7, 1942. 

Definite Tariff Classifications Estab- 
lished for Plastic Toothbrushes and for 
Alimentary Pastes Containing Dried or 
Prepared Fruits.—Toothbrushes with 
imitation bristles manufactured from 
plastics, hitherto not expressly classi- 
fied in the Venezuelan tariff, have been 
classified therein by the addition to 
numeral 411, of item E, class 3, dutiable 
at 0.20 bolivar per gross kilogram, ac- 
cording to a resolution published De- 
cember 7, 1942, by the Ministry of Ha- 
cienda. 

By another resolution of the same day, 
the Ministry of Hacienda provided for 
the inclusion in the tariff of alimentary 
pastes with flour and sweets base, with 
or without dried, prepared, or conserved 
fruits. For this purpose, numeral 30 has 
been modified by the addition of item B, 
class 6 plus 50 percent, dutiable at. 3 boli- 
vares per gross kilogram. 


' 
z 
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Texas to Panama by Road-Rail 
(Continued from p. 13) 

; 
tion. United States consumers can ex- 
pect some coffee by way of the overland 
transportation system, though notin ap- 
preciable volume. 

The pioneer road should prov iad. with- 
in the not-distant future, continuous 
overland transportation from the Pan- 
ama Canal to the United States, linking 
with the railroads of El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, and Mexico. Nevertheless, it must 
be understood that the Mexican railways 
will be heavily laden with strategic ma- 
terials for United States industry: Pre- 
sumably these strategic materials will 
get precedence for rail capacity, just as 
they do for cargo space on ocean routes. 


Avenue for Trade Movement 


The Inter-American Highway, as a 
central artery of overland transport, may 
provide an avenue for the movement of 
many things north and south, including 
some coffee. El Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua 
have been substantial coffee suppliers 
for the United States market. They, 
with Mexico, will be the only coffee pro- 
ducers with overland connections to the 
United States market. 

Still, as indicated above, we cannot 
expect the Inter-American Highway to 
fescue United States consumers from 
coffee rationing. On the contrary, it 
must be emphasized that Mexico and 
Central America also are readjusting to 
war tasks. They are our staunch allies 
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in war. Mexico is increasing production 
of metals to supply United States war in- 
dustry. Central American producers are 
preparing to grow abaca, source of ma- 
nila hemp, and other tropical materials 
to replace supplies formerly obtained 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Better 
roads will aid the conversion to produc- 
tion of strategic materials. At the same 
time, the railways in neighboring repub- 
lics, like those in the United States, are 
handling a large part of the freight and 
passenger load shifted from ocean vessels 
and automobiles since Pearl Harbor. 
Yet, even if we do not get any appre- 
ciable inflow of coffee by the overland 
route, this is far overshadowed by the 
strategic value of the new roads. 


Brighter Hopes for Tourism 


When victory is won in this world 
struggle, and the Axis threat to the 
Americas is removed, we may then con- 
sider the Inter-American Highway in its 
more normal aspects and promise. 
When the Pan American Highway sys- 
tem was conceived and started 19 years 
ago, one of its great attractions was the 
prospect it afforded for tourist travel 
between the Americas. We saw the lure 
of such travel when the 760-mile high- 
way from the United States to Mexico 
City was completed. 

This tourist travel was an effective 
method of making good neighbors ac- 
quainted with one another. Many peo- 
ple in the United States caught their 
first glimpse of our neighbors to the 
south on a motor jaunt across the border 
into Mexico. Tourist travel is handi- 
capped now by gasoline rationing in the 
United States, difficulty of obtaining 
tires, and the need for conserving cars. 
After the war, the tourist urge will revive. 
So every mile of new inter-American 
roadway will be useful when the peoples 
of the Americas resume peacetime life. 
The Inter-American Highway should 
become one of the strongest physical 
bonds uniting the American republics in 
fraternity and good neighborly inter- 
change of trade, culture, and ideals. 
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Great Obstacles Vanquished 


The construction of these roads pre- 
sents formidable physical obstacles. The 
roads must climb great mountain peaks, 
cross Many rivers, and wind through 
some of the most rugged country in the 
world. But American road builders have 
shown themselves equal to the task. 
Engineers and workers in the other 
Americas, as in the United States, 
readily take to road building. The rec- 
ord-breaking speed of construction of 
the highway to Alaska adds another 
testimonial to the road-building genius 
of the Western Hemisphere peoples. 
When the Inter-American Highway, and, 
later, the remaining links of the 15,000- 
mile Pan American Highway System and 
its connections in South America are 
finished we shall have new monuments 
to the road-building skill and fraternal 
amity of the Americas. 





Bolivian Economy Thrives 
in Wartime 


(Continued from p. 10) 


intensification of agricultural produc- 
tion should diminish Bolivian depend- 
ence upon imports of basic food com- 
modities and relieve the drain of these 
purchases upon foreign exchange. 

Ultimately, it is hoped that the ef- 
fective utilization of its vast potential 
resources will enable the Bolivian peo- 
ple to attain a much greater measure of 
economic well-being and Social prog- 
ress. 





Peppermint-oil production in Bulgaria 
amounted to 66,000 kilograms in 1941— 
double the amount produced in 1937— 
says the European press. Cultivation of 
peppermint plants is to be increased, it 
is stated. 





shipping containers. 


and others. 





Procurement of Shipping Containers: High Preference 
Ratings for Many Users 


In order to assure adequate distribution of shipping containers for the 
packaging of military and civilian products, the producers and shippers of 
military combat equipment, Lend-Lease materials, foods, and many other 
essential items are assigned high preference ratings for the procurement of 


The order (P—140), issued recently by the Director General for Operations 
of the War Production Board, benefits a number of industries, and assures 
containers for the shipping of many millions of dollars’ worth of products. 
Included among those aided are farmers, manufacturers, tobacco processors, 
flour millers, bottlers, textile mills, chemical plants, meat packers, fishermen, 


It covers all outer wooden containers that are made from lumber, veneer, 
plywood, or staves, and outer shipping containers which are made from corru- 
gated or solid fiber. It also includes parts such as shooks, cleats, staves, veneer, 
plywood, corrugated or solid fiber, which are cut to size for these containers. 

Under the provisions of this order, preference ratings are assigned for the 
procurement of shipping containers according to the importance of use. 
Further details about the order may be obtained from the War Production Board. 


eS 
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Beverages 


BEER PRODUCTION IN CHILE, 1942 


The beer output of Chile’s seven prin- 
cipal breweries during 1942 is estimated 
at 75,000,000 liters. (1 liter=1.0567 liquid 
quarts.) The actual production by the 
principal breweries was 172,718,525 liters 
in 1941 and 78,028,000 liters in 1940. 

Chileans consume about 14 liters of 
beer per capita each year, contrasted 
with a consumption of approximately 60 
liters of wine per capita. 


Bristles 


BRISTLE AND HAIR SUPPLIES IN PERU 


An effort is being made to develop in 
Peru supplies of dressed hog bristles, 
horsehair and cattle hair. It is antici- 
pated that during 1943 Peru will be able 
to supply substantial quantities of bris- 
tles and hair suitable for the American 
market. Heretofore these products were 
used in limited quantities by domestic 
paint-brush manufacturers. The devel- 
opment of Peru and other South Ameri- 
can countries as sources of supply for 
bristles and hair has become most im- 
portant. 


Chemicals 


EXPANSION INTENSIFIED IN BRAZIL TO 
OVERCOME WARTIME SHORTAGES 


The chemical industry of the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which has been 
developing steadily during the past 10 
years, has greatly intensified its expan- 
sion to overcome shortages caused by war 
conditions, states a February report. Al- 
though relatively new, it is assuming an 
important place among the industries 
of the State. 

Production of acids and heavy chemi- 
cals in particular has been speeded up 
to meet the needs of a number of manu- 
facturing industries. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL-TarR DYES USED IN 
GERMANY 


Because of a shortage of coal-tar dyes, 
a substitute has been evolved in Ger- 
many for commercial purposes, using 
sawdust and other waste from sawmills, 
says a European technical publication. 

The sawdust is first treated with sulfur 
and caustic soda in a furnace, and then 
the sulfuretted hydrogen, which is re- 
leased in large quantities, is made soluble 
in water, to which it gives a strong color. 
The solution may be used for dyeing and 
when fixed by passing it through boiling 
potassium chromate it yields colors 
which resemble coal-tar dyes, 


Sawdust dyes are not affected to any 
extent by exposure to sun, nor by fre- 
quent washings, it is claimed. 


POWER-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


India’s annual output of power alco- 
hol, estimated at 1,750,000 gallons, is 
produced by three plants in Meerut, 
Mandya, and Bodhan, the British press 
reports. 

Several measures to increase produc- 
tion are being considered by the Gov- 
ernment. They include importation of 
equipment for additional plants, secur- 
ing supplies of necessary raw materials 
and chemicals, and arranging facilities 
for better distribution of the product. 

It is also planned to improve existing 
plants and to suggest to provincial gov- 
ernments that part of the alcohol output 
be used for motor fuel. 


PALESTINE’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
EXPANDED 


The chemical industry in Palestine 
has been considerably expanded, both 
to meet domestic needs and to furnish 
material for war purposes, states the 
British press. 

Phosphoric fertilizers, produced from 
rock deposits in Trans-Jordan, have ap- 
peared on the market, and the output is 
to be increased to 500 tons monthly. 
Production of potash has been speeded 
up by a new method, it is reported. 

New chemical products include sul- 
furic acid, calcium carbide, and dry pec- 
tin. Manufacture of glucose and starch 
is to be started soon. 


SpaIn INCREASES MANUFACTURE OF 
ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in Spain’s chemical industry has 
been an increase in the manufacture of 
artificial fertilizers, says the foreign 
press. A considerable quantity of Chil- 

















The P Green Soles of the 
Germans 


The people of Germany are to 
wear “P-soled” shoes, says the 
British press. Leather is scarce, 
and the Nazi government has or- 
dered that all soles be made of 
moulded plasticized polyvinyl] chlo- 
ride; however, the people are as- 
sured by the Substitute Materials 
Division of the German Leather- 
Trade Control that this is “much 
superior to any vegetable-tanned 
leather.” 

The order reads that soles must 
be green, though it is reported that 
the supply of green pigment is 
short. 











ean nitrate has been sent to Spain, and 
contracts have been arranged for 1943, 
but domestic production of fertilizers is 
being stepped up to reduce the need for 
imports. Imports have amounted to 
about 600,000 tons annually. 

Several new fertilizer works have be- 
gun production, including Saltos de 
Duero S. A., Nitrates de Castilla S, A. 
(an ammonia factory in Alcaniz), and 
also the Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno, 
which has recently increased its capita] 
and plans to enlarge its plant at La 
Felguera. The Sociedad Espanola de 
Fabricas del Nitrogeno in Bilbao, which 
has an annual output of 125,000 tons of 
ammonium sulfate, is also making fer- 
tilizers. These plants, with one or two 
others, should produce 60,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Nitrates de Castillo, a subsidiary of 
the Duero company, plans to manufac- 
ture, in addition, 60,000 tons of fertil- 
izer by electrolysis at its plant at Vallo- 
dolid. Hidroelectrica Espanola wil] 
produce 40,000 tons, also by an electro- 
chemical process. 

A new factory at El Pinar will have an 
output of 200,000 tons of superphos- 
phates, it is reported. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Among miscellaneous chemical indus- 
tries in Spain which have shown recent 
development, are several cellulose proj- 
ects by Soc. Nacional Industrial Aplica- 
cion Cellulosa Esp. (Sniace), a concern 
which is interested especially in a process 
using eucalyptus wood, a new aniline 
works in Barcelona, and a coal-hydro- 
genation plant at Teruel, the European 
press reports. 

Domestic utilization of turpentine and 
rosin is being particularly stressed, it is 
stated. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS IN SWEDEN 


Developments in chemical research in 
Sweden have recently been reported in 
the European press. Projects are being 
organized in several new fields, it is 
stated. 

An institute for chemical research in 
the textile field has been proposed and 
the iron and metal industries have 
planned to establish a metallographic in- 
stitute in Stockholm. Work also may be 
undertaken for the color, varnish, and 
leather manufacturers. 

A large experimental station for chem- 
ical research on fuel is now being erected. 
This is another step in a government 
project which amounts to the construc- 
tion of an entire town devoted to scien- 
tific research. The Academy of Tech- 
nical Sciences hopes that it also may be 
possible to conduct experiments in fields 
other than fuel. 

Sweden does not have some required 
raw materials, such as coal, lignite, and 
oil, but electric power is available and 
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wood from Swedish forests is furnishing 
an important source of raw materials, 
Research in wood chemistry is progress- 
ing rapidly, the roport states. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Sulfur is being obtained in consider- 
able quantities as a byproduct from the 
new shale-oil plant at Kinne-Keva, 
which is owned and controlled by the 
Swedish Navy. It is stated that the sul- 
fur is of high quality. 


Construction 


PUBLIC-WoORKS PROGRAM, ARGENTINA 


The sum of 210,000,000 pesos has been 
earmarked for public works in Argentina 
this year, states the press. Of this 
amount, four-fifths has been designated 
for the Ministry of War, the State Rail- 
ways, Sanitary works, navigation, and 
puilding and port construction. 

A 10-year program has been prepared 
by a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to study the needs of the na- 
tional territories. An allocation of 
380,000,000 pesos is to supplement the 
various territorial undertakings. This 
program emphasizes the need for con- 
struction of railways, irrigation works, 
and ports, as well as the construction of 
hydroelectric-power plants. 


Roap CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE IN 
FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, which has less than 
250 miles of roads, appropriated 4,000,000 
francs ($93,000) for road construction 
and maintenance in 1942. The annual 
planned expenditures, aS a rule, are 
3,000,000 francs for new construction and 
1,500,000 francs for maintenance. Dif- 
ficulty in obtaining equipment and sup- 
plies may restrict work this year as 
needed cement and asphalt must be 
imported. 

About 50 miles of roads are water- 
bound macadam or macadam treated. 
The rest are clay surfaced, which when 
properly constructed are all-weather 
roads. No roads are being built for the 
purpose of opening up new areas. Trails 
are mostly primitive, no construction 
work having been done on them. 

There are no important highways out- 
side the ones near Cayenne. About 10 
miles of roads near this seaport are two- 
way; all other roads are so narrow that 
in passing one vehicle must be partially 
off the road. 


Dam To Be Bu1I_t NEAR CALASPARRA, SPAIN 


Construction of a dam near Cala- 
sparra, Spain, is to be started this year, 
States the British press. It is to impound 
some 1,700,000 gallons of water for irri- 
gation purposes. 


Urucuay’s PuBLIC-WorKS PROGRAM 


A public-works construction program, 
to be financed with an issue of 33,000,000 
pesos in internal bonds, has been for- 
mulated by the Uruguayan Government 
to relieve unemployment in the building 
a. states a South American maga- 

e, 
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It is estimated that building activity 
fell approximately 50 percent in 1942, 
compared with 1941, because of the lack 
of reinforcing iron and certain items of 
builders’ hardware. A study is being 
made as to the amount of imported ma- 
terial required for this project. 


Cork and Products 


Cork TIRES USED FOR AIRPLANE LANDING 
GEAR IN PORTUGAL 


Tests have been conducted in Portugal 
with cork tires for airplane landing gear, 
according to a European publication. 
They are reported to have been used suc- 
cessfully. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICITY SALES IN TRINIDAD (B. W. I.) 
INCREASED, 1941 


Sales of electricity in Trinidad in- 
creased approximately 65 percent in 1941, 
the foreign press reports. In 1940, sales 
amounted to 7,200,000 kilowatt-hours; in 
1941, the total was 11,900,000. The use of 
power for domestic purposes has been 
restricted for more than a year. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT AT SHIPSHAW, 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


The huge hydroelectric-power devel- 
opment at Shipshaw, Quebec, is being 
completed rapidly and will soon be in op- 
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eration. The plant, the largest in Can- 
ada, will be equipped with 16 generators 
and will have installed capacity of 
of 1,200,000 horsepower. This will be 
supplemented by 300,000 horsepower 
from the Chute-a-Caron plant—com- 
pleted in 1930 and considered part of the 
Shipsaw project. 

Water for the development is being 
obtained from Lake St. John, 400 square 
miles in area, and from storage reser- 
voirs on Lake Manouan and at Passe 
Dangereuse. 


COLOMBIA’S HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 


A hydroelectric plant is under con- 
struction at Bucaramanga on the Lebrija 
River in Colombia, a South American 
publication reports. The Government is 
granting 500,000 pesos to help finance the 
project, the total cost of which is esti- 
mated as 1,200,000 pesos. 

The plant which furnishes power to 
Medellin, in the Department of Antio- 
quia, is being enlarged and with equip- 
ment is to be installed. It is expected 
that the changes will make possible an 
increase in the production rate from 
23,000 to 40,000 kilowatts. 


Imports INTO TANGANYIKA IN 1941 


The values of most classes of electri- 
cal goods imported by Tanganyika in 
1941 were substantially lower than for 
the preceding year, the foreign press 
says. Imports of cable and wire and of 
telegraph and telephone instruments and 
apparatus showed the most marked de- 
creases. The only major increases were 
in batteries and radio receiving sets. 

The following table shows the values 
of principal classes imported in 1941 and 
the principal supplying countries, and 
also the value of increase or decrease 
compared with 1940: 


{Value in British pounds] 





Item 


Accumulators and batteries 
Total 
Great Britain__. 
South Africa 
Canada 
United States 
Dynamos, motors, and rotary convertors: 
Total 
Great Britain 
United States 


Lighting bulbs and tubes, domestic: 


ota . . 
Bulbs and tubes for flashlights and handlamps: 


Total 
Great Britain 
Hong Kong 
Portable or domestic tools and appliances: 
Total 
Great Britain 
Belgium 


Cable and wire: 


Total 


Telegraph and telephone instruments and apparatus 


lotal 


Radio receiving sets, complete 


Total 
Great Britain _. 
South Africa 
United States 


Other radio apparatus: 


Total 
Great Britain 
United States 


Other electrical machinery, goods and apparatus: 


Total..... P 
Great Britain_. 
Hong Kong 
United States 


Increase or 


1941 decrease com- 

7 pared with 

1940 
12, 200 | + +3, 800 
8, 300 | +3, 400 
1, 050 +450 
700 +500 
1, 600 | —800 
1, 270 | —830 
1, 300 | —300 
100 —300 
| 
1 1, 540 1~760 
200 | +70 
140 | +24 
35 | +35 
72 | — 148 
60 —140 
12 | +12 
| 

1 4; 530 1 —6, 710 
1 390 1 —6, 010 
4, 660 —760 
3, 230 +1, 530 
230 | +210 
860 —340 
1, 300 | —400 
740 | —60 
550 | —50 
24, 800 —1, 000 
22, 600 —1, 400 
1, 020 +910 
816 +116 





! Principally from Great Britain. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


CANADA’S BUTTER PRODUCTION 


Dairy production of the prairie prov- 
inces in 1942 was valued at $86,000,000, 
compared with $77,000,000 in 1941. 
Creamery-butter production totaled 113,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 103,- 
500,000 pounds in 1941. 

The production of butter for all of 
Canada declined from 286,000,000 in 1941 
to 281,000,000 pounds in 1942 because of 
increased cheese production in the East. 

The creamery-butter output of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta reached a new 
high, increasing 11 percent, but the out- 
put of dairy butter declined 2,000,000 
pounds because of a labor shortage and 
the butterfat subsidy. Changes in agri- 
culture in the grain and ranching prov- 
inces in Canada since the war are illus- 
trated in Alberta which has increased 
its factory cheese production 78 percent 
and its creamery-butter output 33 per- 


cent. 
Fish and Products 


CanapDa’s 1942 LOBSTER CATCH 


The total Canadian lobster catch dur- 
ing the 1942 spring season was 16,272,300 
pounds, compared with 17,024,600 pounds 
in the preceding year, according to un- 
revised statistics, states the Canadian 
press. Adverse weather conditions in 
some areas, combined with reduced man- 
power are said to have caused the de- 
crease. 

The 1942 pack of canned lobster totaled 
49.666 cases, an increase of nearly 1,000 
cases over the output in the corespond- 
ing 1941 season. This indicates that an 
increased percentage of the 1942 catch 
was canned—61 percent, compared with 
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slightly over 57 percent in the 1941 spring 
season. 

This increase in the total 1942 cannery 
pack took place in the New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island areas. The 
New Brunswick pack of 7,700 cases, was 
2,115 cases more than a year ago and the 
Prince Edward Island pack increased by 
1,300 cases. 

Nova Scotia produced the largest 
quantity of canned lobster, 21,670 cases, 
but this was a decrease of more than 
1,900 cases compared with 1941. Can- 
neries on Magdalen Island produced 
4,055 cases, or about 500 fewer than in 
1941. A couple of hundred cases were 
also packed in mainland areas of Quebec, 
but these are not taken into account in 
the 49,666-case total given above. 


srain and Products 
( ! Product 


ARGENTINA’S RICE AND CORN ACREAGE 
1942-43 


The first official Argentine estimate 
of rice sown in the 1942-43 season set 
the acreage at 40,500 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2,471 acres), an increase of 19.8 
percent over the 33,800 hectares sown in 
the 1941-42 season. 

This is the largest area sown to rice 
since the initiation of experimental 
farms some time ago and it is believed 
that high prices prevailing at the present 
time are responsible for the increase in 
rice acreage. 

The Argentine Government’s first esti- 
mate of the area sown to corn for the 
1942-43 season shows a decrease of 
900,000 hectares from last season. The 
comparative figures are 5.000000 and 
4,100,000 hectares, resnectivelv 


BARLEY PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Some 46,552 hectares were sown to 
both forage and malting types of barley 
in Chile during the present crop year 
1942-43, according to the latest official 
crop estimate. This total is much less 
than the 51,663 hectares sown to barley 





and French authorities. 


incentive for native labor. 
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as copra, chrome, and nickel. 





Greater Pacific Island Output Is Aim of BEW 


Measures to increase the local production of foodstuffs and other strategic 
materials in the Pacific Islands east of Australia are being studied by a 
special mission sent to the area recently by the Board of Economic Warfare, 
at the request of the Navy Department and with the agreement of British 


Stretching more than 3,000 miles across the Pacific, the nearly 2,000 small 
islands and atolls included in the area have a native population of about 
700,000. Normal trade and commerce, affected directly by wartime shipping 
limitations, have been seriously curtailed. Stocks of consumers’ goods and 
all classes of general merchandise have been depleted, thus lessening the 


The basic objective of the BEW mission is to relieve this situation by 
determining local requirements and investigating practical measures to meet 
Increased production of foodstuffs will be of special importance to 
provide such United Nations troops as may be stationed in the area with 
supplies that otherwise would have to be shipped in. 
to the war effort would be made by increased production of such materials 


Any program resulting from the mission’s studies will be developed by 
the BEW in cooperation with the Navy and War Departments, the Lend-Lease 
Administration, and the British and French colonial authorities. 


A direct contribution 
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in 1941-42 and less than half the areg 
in the crop year 1937-38 (a normal pre- 
war year), when 98,136 hectares were 
sown to this grain. 

It is officially estimated that there wil] 
be a barley-crop harvest of only 676,575 
metric quintals in Chile in 1942—43, com. 
pared with a production of 688,496 
quintals in 1941-42, and 750,093 quin- 
tals in 1940-41. 

No official estimate of malting-barley 
production has been prepared, but it is 
believed that the crop will be the small- 
est since 1939-40 because an unofficially 
estimated area of only 18,677 hectares 
is reported for 1942-43. In contrast, 
approximately 25,040 hectares were sown 
to malting barley in 1941-42 and 21,803 
hectares in 1940-41. 

Forage-barley acreage, on the other 
hand, increased. Whereas in 1941-42 g 
total of 26,623 hectares were sown to 
forage barley, it is now estimated that 
in 1942-43 more than 27,904 hectares 
were sown to this feedstuff. This year’s 
present acreage estimate, however, is 
considerably smaller than the actual 
areas sown in past years, such as in 
1935-36, when 41,005 hectares were 
planted, and in 1939-40 when 38,348 
hectares were sown to this type of barley, 

Exports of malting barley have in- 
creased steadily since 1940, whereas for- 
eign trade in food barley has fallen off. 
According to preliminary export figures 
for 1942, a total of 14,338 metric tons 
of malting barley were shipped abroad 
during the year, compared with 12,212 
tons in 1941, and 11,015 tons in 1940. 
Exports of forage barley amounted to 
only 50 metric tons last year and 169 
tons in 1941. 

The best export markets for Chilean 
malting barley have been in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Peru, and Cuba in recent years. 
The United States imported only 300 
tons of Chilean malting barley in 1942, 
compared with 400 tons in 1941 and 720 
tons in 1940. 


Poultry and Products 


CANADA’S EXPORTS OF EGGS 


The British Ministry of Food has 
agreed to purchase from Canada, in 1943, 
up to 9,000 long tons of dried egg powder, 
the equivalent of 63,000,000 dozen shell 
eggs. Since the early part of 1942 all 
shipments have been in dried form. 

Canada’s largest export of eggs to the 
United Kingdom, prior to the war, in any 


‘one year was 1,000,000 dozen. This was 


increased to 10,000,000 dozen in 1940, 
15,000,000 dozen in 1941, and 45,000,000 
dozen in 1942. 

About half of the 1943 shipments will 
be in 5-ounce packages, each package 
containing the equivalent of 1 dozen 
shell eggs, and the remainder in 14- 
pound packages. Purchases for drying 
and export will be made by the Special 
Products Board at prices, f. o. b.-Mon- 
treal, ranging from 33 to 37 cents per 
dozen for grade A large, depending upon 
the season of the year. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Poultry production in the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Canada in 1942 was estimated at 
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$41,000,000, an increase of 36 percent 
over 1941 production, valued at $26,- 
000,000. Ducks made the greatest pro- 
portional increase and turkeys were sec- 
ond. Ontario ranked first and Manitoba 
second in the production of approved 
chicks; over 5,000,000 were hatched. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Production of sugar cane in Argentina 
during 1942 amounted to 397,395 short 
tons, a decrease of 11.7 percent from 
1941 production. Actual weight of sug- 
arcane ground in 1942 was 5,652,760 
tons—only 2 percent less than the 
amount of cane ground in 1941. 

The decrease in cane-sugar produc- 
tion was due to frosts which reduced the 
yield obtained from the cane. Adverse 
weather also affected the growing of 
sugar beets, and no production of refined 
sugar from beets was reported in 1942. 

Because 116,589 tons of sugar were on 
hand from the 1941 crop, no sugar short- 
age has materialized. Exports are pro- 
hibited, however, so as to conserve sup- 
plies for the domestic market. Grinding 
of the 1943 crop will start in May or June. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 1942, COLOMBIA 


For the first time in history, Colom- 
bian sugar production has exceeded con- 
sumption. In 1942, it is officially esti- 
mated, 71,800 short tons of sugar were 
produced, compared with 56,000 tons in 
1941. 

The rise in production is attributed to 
the opening of two new mills in the past 
year and to increased cane plantings. 

There were no exports of refined sugar 
from Colombia in 1942, but arrange- 
ments were made for the shipment in 
1943 of 3,300 tons to Uruguay. Imports 
in the first 10 months of 1942 were 2,100 
tons, or less than half the imports for 
all of 1941. 

Colombian sugar producers have in- 
dicated that their policy will be to stress 
development of the domestic market 
where relatively high prices. prevail, 
rather than to seek to expand exports. 

Consumption of sugar declined slightly 
last year, falling from 67,000 tons in 1941 
to 64,000 tons in 1942. Toward the close 
of 1942, sugar sold in the domestic mar- 
ket for 9 pesos per quintal, or about 5 
cents a pound. 


PRODUCTION IN U. K. (SCOTLAND) 


Approximately 120,000 tons of sugar 
beets, an amount almost double last 
year’s crop and a record for Scotland, 
is expected to be delivered, in the first 
4 months of 1943. The United Kingdom 
is making a drive to get the “home- 
grown” label on domestic sugar rations, 
states the foreign press. From the be- 
ginning of the campaign in October 
1942, weekly deliveries to processors in- 
creased consistently so that by January 
1943, more than 10,000 tons were being 
handled weekly. 

For the first time, the sugar content 
of beets grown in Scotland, as shown 
by early reports, is at a higher level than 
that of beets grown in England. 
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Airplanes Carry Derris Cuttings South To War on 
Food-Destroying Insects 


The airplane has been called into use for a war on food-destroying insects 
and pests in the Americas. Derris cuttings containing rotenone, an important 
insecticide, are being flown from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s experiment station at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, to South and Central 
America for propagating purposes. 

Reporting these air shipments of derris cuttings, the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare says that the distribution of the cuttings is part of an 
extensive production program outlined for the Western Hemisphere to replace 
former rotenone supplies obtained from the Far East. Shipments, the Board 
reveals, have been made to Ecuador and Honduras, and additional distribution 
is planned to other countries to the south when seasonal conditions are 
favorable. 

Rotenone suffocates insects by paralyzing their breathing organs. It is in 
demand for delousing animals and human beings as well as for the destruc- 
tion of pests and insects in agriculture. The Mayaguez experiment station 
for several years has been developing improved strains of derris roots for 
expansion of production in the Western Hemisphere. 

Air transport was called into use in this development because the roots must 
be rushed to the destinations before they dry out. As many as 50,000 cuttings 
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season. 





are carried on each flight. Since the cuttings have to be transplanted into 
moist soil, air shipments are timed to reach their destinations in the rainy 








Iron and Steel 


AUSTRALIA PRODUCES ANCHOR CHAIN OF 
DUCTILE STEEL 


Australia has, within recent months, 
produced its first ductile steel anchor 
chain, says the British press. It has 
been fitted to the vehicular ferry at 
Williamstown, one of the most impor- 
tant links in the country’s transport 
system. 


IRON INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


A commission, appointed by the 
Chilean Minister of Commerce and 
Economy, will study possibilities for the 
development of an iron industry to pro- 
vide for home consumption and for ex- 
port, the foreign press reports. 


Peru PROHIBITS EXPORTS OF IRON 


In view of the negligible output of iron 
in Peru, the Government has prohibited 
the exportation of scrap iron so as to 
meet the needs of domestic industries. 

Extensive iron deposits at Tambo 
Grande, at Marcona, and Jatunhuasi, ag- 
gregating in excess of 130,000,000 tons, 
are not now being actively exploited. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Products 


CONSERVATION METHODS OF BULGARIA 


Many Bulgarian peasants have been 
wearing moccasins made of untanned 
hides, mostly pigskin. The use of un- 
tanned leather for this purpose is re- 
garded as wasteful, however, and govern- 
ing authorities are trying to persuade or 


compel the peasants to trade in such 
hides and obtain moccasins of prop- 
erly prepared hides. 

Any farmer who turns in the hides of 
domestic animals slaughtered may pur- 
chase from two to five pairs of mocca- 
sins. The kind and size of the hide 
turned in by the farmer and the num- 
ber of persons in the farmer’s household 
determine the number of moccasins to 
be issued. 

A monthly register is kept of persons 
who have slaughtered animals, together 
with correct specifications of the num- 
ber and kinds of animals slaughtered. 
Regulations are vigilantly followed con- 
cerning the wearing of moccasins made 
of the prepared hides of cattle, buffalo, 
and horses. 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Production of leather boots and shoes 
in Canada in November and December of 
1942 amounted to 2,884,992 and 2,650,375 
pairs, respectively. These output rates 
are slightly under the corresponding 
months of 1941. Cumulative output of 
leather footwear during the 1942 calendar 
year, however, totaled 33,199,912 pairs, 
compared with 32,646,736 pairs in 1941. 
Maximum output for 1942 was reached 
during August and September. 

Labor difficulties and certain material 
shortages undoubtedly account for the 
decline in production during the last few 
months of 1942. Predictions from qual- 
ified sources are that 1943 production 
will about equal that of 1942. 


Pervu’s LEATHER INDUSTRY EXPANDED 


The domestic leather industry has ex- 
panded its activities in Peru so that, in 
addition to meeting the requirements of 
the country’s extensive shoe industry, it 
has produced from 140,000 to 150,000 
pairs of leather gloves and increasing 
quantities of ladies’ handbags, picture 
frames, hand luggage, book covers, and 
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other novelty articles. The industry, 
however, is unable to meet domestically 
the demand for leather belting, 90 per- 
cent of which has to be imported. 

About 40 percent of the total estimated 
Peruvian shoe output of 5,000,000 pairs 
annually is supplied by 10 important 
shoe factories, employing about 2,300 
persons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST CONSERVATION IN BRAZIL 


A program of forest conservation has 
been undertaken in Brazil, say press dis- 
patches. Plans have been made to pro- 
tect state-owned forests, to replant cut- 
over areas, and to acquire additional 
forest land. The Government now owns 
approximately 875,000 acres. 

The acute fuel shortage has resulted 
in heavy cutting of many forest areas, 
particularly to furnish wood for char- 
coal and to supply the railroads with 
firewood. Brazil’s imports of coal have 
been greatly reduced by shipping diffi- 
culties, and this situation has seriously 
affected the railroads. Considerable 
quantities of charcoal are used for cook- 
ing purposes, and by gasogenes on au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and busses. 

One large company has planted more 
than 9,000,000 eucalyptus trees on cut- 
over and worn-out land; and another 
company intends to plant an equal 
number. Many trees have also been 
planted on old coffee land and land that 
is too poor to produce other crops. Eu- 
calyptus trees grow rapidly, protect the 
soil from erosion, and yield returns in 
a comparatively short time. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN KENYA 


Kenya’s lumber production is now 
running more than four times the 
amount produced in 1940, says the Brit- 
ish press. If additional equipment can 
be obtained, it is expected that the out- 
put will be increased still further. 


New ZEALAND RESTRICTS USE OF CERTAIN 
PINE 


Insignis pine (Pinus radiata) is to be 
used in New Zealand exclusively for the 
manufacture of wooden containers, ac- 
cording to a notice recently issued by 
the Timber Controller. Its sale or use 
for any other purpose is prohibited, ex- 
cept with the consent of the controller. 


INCREASE IN SWEDEN’S LUMBER EXPORTS 


The Swedish production index for 
the lumber export industry rose 1 point 
in November 1942—from 175 to 76—ac- 
cording to statistics prepared by the 
Federation of Swedish Industries. This 
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marks the first increase by the industry 
since the outbreak of the war. 


U. K. SUBSTITUTES WooD FOR LEATHER 


Wooden soles will be used on footwear 
for men, women, and children in the 
United Kingdom, states a British trade 
periodical. Shoes of this type have al- 
ready appeared on the market in limited 
quantities, but mass production is being 
stepped up to conserve supplies of 
leather. 

The soles will be of approximately the 
same thickness as crepe rubber and will 
be partially covered with leather, both 
to lessen noise and to make repairing 
easier. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MANUFACTURE IN BRAZIL 


The manufacture of industrial ma- 
chinery in Sao Paulo, Brazil, is reported 
to have made noteworthy progress in 
1942. Factories operated at capacity 
level, and the production of many types 
of articles which were formerly imported 
was begun. Domestically made equip- 
ment was used exclusively in many new 
establishments, including a plant (said 
to be one of the largest in the world) for 
the extraction of caffeine and theobro- 
mine from cocoa cake, and an installa- 
tion for the manufacture of high-grade 
cellophane. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INDIA’s NuX VOMICA PRODUCTION 


The new season’s crop of nux vomica 
(November 1942—February 1943) began 
to appear on the Indian market late in 
January. Collection of the crop was ex- 
pected to be completed by February, and 
marketing activities will continue until 
July. 

Annual production of this jungle drug 
is estimated at 1,500 long tons. The 
1942-43 crop, however, will be short, ow- 
ing to the use of nux vomica trees for 
timber in certain parts of South India 
during the last 6 months and cyclone 
damage to blossoms and fruit in the 
Calcutta area in October 1942. 

Stocks of nux vomica, both at Calcutta 
and Cochin, are reported small. In 
South India (the most important source 
of the drug) Cochin stocks amounted to 
between 100 and 150 long tons in 
January, and upcountry stocks totaled 
some 600 tons. About 50 tons were 
awaiting shipment at Calcutta. 

Exports from South India, during the 
period August 1942 to January 1943, 
trade sources say, varied between 600 
and 700 tons—about half the amount 
shipped during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 

The market price of nux vomica in the 
same 6-month period ranged from 15 
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Chile Builds Its First 
Railroad Locomotive 


Chile proudly is displaying the 
first railroad locomotive to be as- 
sembled in that country. The new 
engine has been named in honor 
of the President of Chile, Juan 
Antonio Rios. It was built in 2 
months at the railroad shops in 
the Santiago suburb of San Ber- 
nardo, at the cost of about $51,600. 
All the parts were manufactured 
in Chile, with the exception of 
boiler plates, axles, and wheels, 
These parts were imported from 
the United States. 

Chile heretofore has imported 
all its railroad equipment from the 
United States and Germany. 
These sources of equipment are 
now wholly or largely closed, be- 
cause of shipping conditions and 
concentration of United States in- 
dustry upon war work. 

The Chilean State Railways rep- 
resent the largest industrial en- 
terprise of the country, with a staff 
of 21,000 employees. It is Chilean- 
owned and operated. 











rupees ($4.50) to 20 rupees ($6.01) per 
hundredweight. Brisk demand from the 
United States and a short 1942-43 crop 
resulted in a high range of 23 ($6.91) 
to 25 rupees ($7.51) at the end of Jan- 
uary. 

Although shipping difficulties have ad- 
versely affected the market, disposal of 
the crop seems well assured. Nux 
vomica is a strategic material, and it is 
expected that prices and demand will 
continue at a good level for some time. 


VACCINE MANUFACTURE IN RUMANIA 


“Rumania’s 22 large pharmaceutical 
companies, most of which are located in 
Bucharest, have recently undertaken the 
manufacture of veterinary vaccine me- 
dicaments” says the German press. The 
single large serum factory in Bucharest 
was insufficient to meet increasing 
requirements. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN TRINIDAD, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Motion-picture attendance in Trini- 
dad is believed to have increased from 
75 to 100 percent during the last year, 
and total yearly attendance is now esti- 
mated at approximately 10,000,000. 

Most of the feature pictures shown are 
supplied by the United States, but the 
majority of the newsreels come from 
Great Britain. (Local laws require that 
15 percent of the films shown be British.) 
About 30 films are received annually 
from India, and 3 or 4 come from China. 
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There is no domestic motion-picture 
industry. 

Musical productions are favorites with 
Trinidad audiences, and action pictures 
(except “westerns”) are generally well 
liked. Sentimental dramas and domes- 
tic comedies seldom meet with popular 
approval. The sense of humor of the 
average theater-goer in the colony is 
said to be unpredictable, and scenes not 
intended to be comical are frequently 
greeted with laughter. 

The colony has 33 public theaters with 
seating capacity of 22,000. 


U. S. F1LMs POPULAR IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


There are 16 motion-picture theaters 
in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
At the present time, a few British pro- 
ductions and an occasional Russian 
propaganda film are exhibited, but most 
of the pictures shown are imported from 
the United States. There is no domestic 
production in the district. 

Feature films are ordinarily shown four 
times daily, Monday through Saturday; 
theaters are closed on Sunday. Roman- 
tic comedies and newsreels are said to 
be preferred by the audiences. 


U. S. Suppiies MOstT oF FILMS TO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The United States supplies approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the motion pic- 
tures shown in the Dominican Republic. 
About 5 percent are Argentine and 
Mexican productions in Spanish, 2 per- 
cent are English newsreels, and 3 per- 
cent are French films from Haiti. 

Prior to the war, films were imported 
regularly from Great Britain and 
France, but few are now received from 
those sources. There is no domestic film 
production. 

Dominican theater-goers prefer musi- 
cal and romantic films and spectacular 
costume dramas; they dislike propa- 
ganda and psychological films, and those 
stressing modern warfare. Animated 
cartoons are always popular. 

Films depicting an average family in 
the United States, such as the “Hardy 





“Winter Was Bad .. . Fuel 
Was Scarce” 


(and “a wind lke a wolf's head howled 
about our gates”) 


Because the urgent shortage of 
fuel has made “keeping the home 
fires burning” such an acute prob- 
lem, the farmers of the village of 
Waalwijk, in the Netherlands 
province of Brabant, have taken 
to storing their wooden gates dur- 
ing the winter months for fear 
they might otherwise be stolen for 
firewood. 

Since German looting has de- 
prived them of most of their cat- 
tle and the rest can be kept in 
barns during the coldest days, the 
farmers have decided to preserve 
their gates for the time when they 
will again serve to keep the herds 
at home. 
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Family” series, are well received and, in 
addition to providing entertainment, 
give the Dominicans a favorable impres- 
sion of life in this country. ‘‘Good- 
neighbor” films, dealing with life in 
South America, are seldom successful 
because the Hollywood version of a 
typical Latin-American is usually dis- 
tasteful to Dominicans. 

No dubbing is done, but all films in 
the English language are provided with 
Spanish subtitles when they are shown 
in the Dominican Republic. Being in 
the language of the country, Argentine 
and Mexican films are ordinarily very 
popular. 

Films are censored on the basis of 
their effect on youth—from a moral 
standpoint. Three of the five films re- 
jected in 1941, however, were banned 
because they were of a character which 
might be offensive to friendly nations. 


NEW THEATER OPENED IN MOZAMBIQUE 


A new motion-picture theater was 
scheduled to open in Beira, Mozambique, 
late in December 1942, the foreign press 
states. The theater has seating capac- 
ity for 450, and is equipped with a sound 
projection unit and a modern air-cool- 
ing system. 


SLIGHT DECLINE IN NEW ZEALAND 
ATTENDANCE 


Residents of New Zealand attended 
motion-picture theaters on an average 
of 19 times during the 1941-42 year, but 
the total number of paid admissions 
(31,218,474) was 273,337, or approxi- 
mately 1 percent, below that of the pre- 
ceding 12-month period. 

New Zealand theaters have a total 
seating capacity of 267,652. In 1941-42 
there were 32 circuits, operating 169 
theaters and halls. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MINING IN FRENCH Morocco 


Although war-imposed  stringencies 
curtailed the exploitation of Moroccan 
mines in 1942, phosphates were exported 
to France, Spain, and Portugal. Other 
exports were small amounts of molybde- 
num, cobalt, and manganese. New min- 
ing companies were formed for prospect- 
ing and to search for rare metals; copper 
being the principal ore sought. 

Exploitation and mining of new fields 
will be facilitated by the Mediterranean- 
Niger Railroad which was vigorously 
promoted in 1942. 


PRODUCTION IN AGUA PRIETA, MEXICO 


Output of minerals in the Agua Prieta 
district of Mexico during the second half 
of 1942 has been unofficially estimated at 
25,209,349 pounds of copper bullion, 
9,538,116 dry tons of copper concentrates, 
261,745.59 troy ounces of silver, and 11,- 
400.616 troy ounces of gold. 


MINING ACTIVITY IN PERU 


Bismuth.—Refined bismuth is pro- 
duced in Peru at the rate of about 30 
metric tons monthly, or about 350 tons 
during 1942, in refined forms and in 
bismuth-lead bar. Chief producers are 
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the San Gregorio mine near Cerro de 
Pasco and the Colquijirca mine in the 
same general area. Bismuth is obtained 
as a smelter byproduct at the Cerro de 
Pasco plant at Oroya. 


Cadmium.—The only important Peru- 
vian source of cadmium is the lead-zinc 
ores of the Cercapuquio mine in the 
Chongos district, Province of Huancayo, 
Department of Junin, where Several 
hundred pounds of the metal are recov- 
ered annually by the pilot electrolytic 
zinc plant of Cerro de Pasco. Cadmium 
output in 1941 averaged 0.4 percent from 
28,617 metric tons of ore mined and 
treated by the Cia de Minas Cercapuquio, 
Bc. 


Copper.—In Peru, copper is generally 
found associated with gold and silver, 
and it is often the content of precious 
metals that determines the practicabil- 
ity of working the deposits. 


In 1942, 36,965 metric tons of copper 
were estimated to be available for export 
from Peru—28,000 tons in blister bars 
and 8,965 tons in concentrates, ores, and 
other products. The decline in the pro- 
duction of blister copper in 1941 and 
1942 is explained by the fact that some 
important mines which have been 
worked for a number of years have prob- 
ably passed their peak of copper pro- 
duction. 

Increased production of the Yaurico- 
cha mine is dependent upon better 
transportation facilities. Authorization 
has been given for the construction of a 
75-kilometer standard-gage railway 
from Pachacayo to Chaucha in the 
Frovince of Yauyos, where connection 
will be made by an aerial tramway from 
the Yauricocha mine. Completion of 
this project in 1943 seems unlikely, so 
consideration is being given to the use 
of motortrucks instead. 

Lead.—The output of lead in Peru in 
1942 was originally forecast at about 
50,000 metric tons, in ores, concentrates, 
and bars, but it is now thought that pro- 
duction exceeded the 54,822 tons pro- 
duced in 1941. The highest figure was 
reached in 1938 when 58,044 tons were 
produced. 

The bulk of Peru’s lead production 
comes from the silver-gold-lead-zinc 
ores found in the Department of Junin. 

A. new lead furnace in the plant of a 
principal lead producer is expected to 
give a total annual output of 45,000 tons 
of lead bars. 

Mercury—No mercury has* been ex- 
ported in recent years from Peru, but 
several small mines have a monthly out- 
put of 500 kilograms, and production 
for 1942 is estimated at 5 metric tons, or 
145 flasks. 

A small rotary furnace being installed 
at the Chonta mine will treat 20 tons of 
ore daily. About 25,000 short tons of 


ore, averaging 8.5 pounds of quicksilver, 
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are reported to be available for treat- 
ment at this mine. 

The old Santa Barbara mine, which 
reportedly has 1,000,000 short tons of 
low-grade ore, averaging 0.12 percent, 
is Peru’s largest potential mercury pro- 
ducer. The owners plan to install new 
equipment and increase production. 

Tungsten—Considerable activity in 
the development and expansion of the 
tungsten industry in Peru during 1942 
has been reported. 

The Cia Minera Tauca, at Ogapita 
(Ancash), whose ore reserves are esti- 
mated at 15,650 short tons, averaging 
1.23 percent WO:, began production of 
tungsten concentrates in August 1942. 
A tungsten concentrator of 30 to 40 tons 
daily capacity was installed at Pasto 
Bueno (La Libertad) to handle custom 
ores from small mines in that region. 
In the Mundo Nuevo area (Ancash), a 
power plant and drilling equipment are 
being installed preliminary to the erec- 
tion of a small gravity tungsten con- 
centrator. A plant is being installed at 
the Tentadora mine, near Lircay (Huan- 
cavelica), for the treatment of oxidized 
gold ores containing tungsten. 

Production of tungsten ores and con- 
centrates in the first half of 1942 is esti- 
mated at 246 metric tons. The output 
for the year may reach 325 tons of con- 
centrates, averaging 65 percent metal 
content. 

Vanadium.—Production of vanadium 
in Peru in the first half of 1942 is re- 
ported at 2,741 metric tons of concen- 
trates averaging 15.7 percent vanadium, 
5,836 tons of ores averaging 4 percent, 
and 19 tons of ashes containing 6.3 per- 
cent vanadium. 

Except for vanadium-bearing ash de- 
rived from processing asphaltite ore, the 
entire vanadium production of Peru is 
derived from the Mina Ragra. 

Zinc.— The most recent estimates 
place zinc production in Peru during 
1942 at 29,189 metric tons. Earlier esti- 
mates have been lowered, because some 
companies were not able to expand at 
the anticipated rate. 

A concentrator with daily capacity of 
800 tons, if completed by the Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corporation, will substan- 
tially increase the 1943 output. Cerro 
de Pasco is reported to be negotiating for 
the treatment of ores of the Volcan mine. 
in which case daily production capacity 
of that mine could be increased to about 
400 tons of lead-zinc ore, it is said. 


PERUVIAN FIRM TO MANUFACTURE COPPER 
WIRE 


Copper wire is to be manufactured by 
a Peruvian firm that has acquired a 
plant from the United States. Accord- 
ing to press reports, operations are 
scheduled to begin in 1943. 

The Cerco de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion will furnish the metal, it is said. 


MERCURY PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Reportedly, mercury is to be produced 
by the Rumanian gold-mining company, 
Mica. The company plans to build a 
modern plant, with a daily output esti- 
mated at 352 pounds. Through the use 
of improved methods of treatment it 
expects to produce about 8.8 pounds of 
mercury from each ton of ore. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN ALBANIA 


Albania’s 1942 production of olive oil 
is expected to be more than 4,000 metric 
tons, or enough to supply the Albanian 
domestic market, according to Axis press 
reports. 


ARGENTINA'S LINSEED EXPORTS 


Although total shipments of linseed 
from Argentina to all destinations in 1942 
declined by more than 54 percent from 
the amount shipped in 1941, exports to 
Europe dropped less than 5 percent. 
According to British trade reports, total 
exports of linseed from Argentina in 1942 
amounted to 336,000 tons, of which 104,- 
000 tons went to Europe. In 1941, total 
shipments were 732,000 tons, of which 
109,000 tons went to Europe. 

Argentina’s exportable linseed surplus 
as of January 9, 1943, amounted to 
3,103,000 tons, compared with 2,257,000 
tons on January 10, 1942. 


PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


In the second official forecast, Argen- 
tina’s 1942-43 linseed crop is estimated at 
1,560,000 metric tons, a reduction of 
40,000 tons from the previous estimate. 
The average production for the 5-year 
period ended 1941-42 was 1,439,630 tons. 

Shortage of coal and fuel oil has 
obliged the Government to sell some of 
the 1940-41 linseed harvest for fuel, but 
at sharply reduced prices. Exports of 
linseed, however, continue to lag. 

Continued drought through the month 
of January damaged the sunflower crop. 
It is estimated by the trade that the sun- 
flower-seed harvest will be reduced to be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 metric tons, as 
against a possible crop of 500,000 tons 
under ideal conditions. 


CANADA’S WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION 


In 1941, 328 whales were caught cff the 
coast of British Columbia, say trade ad- 
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vices. The yield from this catch was 
566,505 gallons of oil, 271 tons of bone 
meal, and 577 tons of fertilizer. 


PALMA-REAL NUT PRODUCTION IN Ecvapog 


The harvesting of the Ecuadoran 
palma-real oil-bearing nut began in the 
middle of December, but did not get into 
full swing until the middle of January 
The present crop is expected to be very 
good. Small quantities of nuts came to 
market in December, and in that month 
7,921 kilograms were exported, bringing 
total exports of this product in the ca]. 
endar year 1242 to 776,486 kilograms. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


The 1942 olive-oil output in southern 
France was expected to reach 9,000 to 
10,000 metric tons, says a September re. 
port in the Axis press. 


Or. SHORTAGES IN FRENCH Morocco 


The acute shortage of industrial oils 
and greases in French Morocco is stil] 
one of the greatest problems of the 
Protectorate. To increase the supply of 
these materials, Protectorate officials and 
farmers are exerting every effort, espe- 
cially to meet transportation needs, 

The growing of sunflowers is again be- 
ing stressed. In 1942, about 3,000 acres 
were sown to this oilseed, and it is hoped 
that this acreage may be increased ma- 
terially in 1943. The Department of 
Agriculture, to encourage farmers, is of- 
fering a double ration of edible oil to 
each grower who can furnish proof that 
he cultivated 2'2 acres of sunflowers in 
1942. In that year, native farmers 
planted 750 acres to sunflowers, and Eu- 
ropean farmers planted 2,250 acres. 

The railways are in urgent need of 
lubricating oil, and to help supply this 
need, colonists and natives are being 
urged to grow more rapeseed (colza and 
navet), which furnishes an oil that can 
be used by rail-transport systems. 
Farmers growing rapeseed are offered 
800 francs per quintal (about 220 pounds) 
for the 1943 crop, or double the price of 
wheat, and, should the established price 


_— 





Hellyer & Co., Chicago. Il. 


tions to WPB order M-63. 





Tea-Distribution Arrangements Announced 


Twelve tea importers have been named by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration as “qualified distributors” to handle the distribution of all tea imports 
into the United States in accordance with Food Distribution Order No. 21, 
according to a recent announcement by the Department of Agriculture. 

The distributors named under the order are: The Anglo-American Direct 
Tea Trading Co.; Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd.; Bingham & Co., Inc.; Carter 
Macy Co., Inc.; Dodwell & Co., Ltd.; Eppens, Smith Co., Inc.; Jacobus F. Frank, 
Irwin-Harrisons-Whitney, Inc.; Stein-Hall & Co. (all of New York City); 
Stanley W. Ferguson, Inc., and Jas. P. Harding & Co., Boston, Mass., and 


The new tea-distribution program, which became effective February 15, 
has no relation to the former import authorization procedure of the War 
Production Board, under which certain .ea imports were permitted by exemp- 


As already authorized by the Secretary ot Agriculture, the sole purchaser 
of tea imported into the United States is now the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Tea purchased by the Cornoration will be distributed to packers and 
dealers only through qualified aistributors named by the Director of the 
Food Distribution Administration. Otherwise, the present method of 
distributing tea to the trade and to consumers remains unchanged. 
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of wheat be raised, rapeseed prices will 
be advanced proportionately. In addi- 
tion, each planter is offered 9 kilograms 
of rapeseed oil for his own use for each 
100 kilograms of seed delivered, deliv- 
eries of less than 100 kilograms being 
allotted proportionate quantities of oil. 
Half the oil may be replaced, if de- 
manded, by soap in the ratio of 2 kilo- 
grams of soap for 1 kilogram of oil. 

Thus, by the use of vegetable oils, 
Morocco hopes to supplement receipts of 
mineral oils, which are not expected to 
fulfill requirements. 


PROCESSING PLANT TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
HUNGARY 


In view of the increased production 
of oilseeds, the association of Hungarian 
farmers has decided to establish a new 
oil and concentrated-fodder factory in 
Miskolez (Miskolc), say Axis press re- 
ports. The factory is to employ 200 
workers, and is to have an annual ca- 
pacity of 1,550 carloads (15,500 metric 
tons) of oil. 


PERU’s VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION 


Cottonseed-oil production in Peru dur- 
ing 1942 is estimated to have been about 
equal to the 1941 output of 18,150 metric 
tons. Production of cottonseed cake was 
about 55,000 metric tons in both 1941 and 
1942, and cottonseed-meal output was 
approximately 30,000 to 35,000 tons. 
Cottonseed cake was formerly shipped to 
continental Europe, but, because of the 
shipping shortage, exports have been 
very small recently. 

Although cottonseed oil is the only 
vegetable oil produced in important 
quantities in Peru, some olive oil is ex- 
tracted for domestic consumption, and 
from 500 to 700 tons of castor oil are pro- 
duced each year. Linseed oil has been 
extracted in Lima on an experimental 
basis. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS OF OIL-BEARING 
PLANTS IN RUMANIA 


The area sown to oil-bearing plants 
in Rumania in 1942 was more than dou- 
ble the 1939 area, say Axis press reports. 
Figures given are 413,000 hectares for 
1942, and 202,000 hectares for 1939. 

The area sown to flax and hemp, it is 
stated, was increased from 56,000 hec- 
tares in 1939 to 127,000 hectares in 1942. 
and for 1943 a further increase, to 
158,000 hectares, is planned. Similar in- 
creases in area cultivated in other oil- 
bearing plants, such as cotton, sun- 
flowers, and rape have also taken place. 


Prospects Poor FOR UrRUGUAY’S OILSEED 
CROPS 


Abnormally dry weather in the last 4 
months of 1942 seriously affected the lin- 
seed and sunflower-seed crops in Uru- 
guay. The crops are reported to be in 
very bad condition and yields will be far 
below normal. 


Or SUPPLIES IN U. K. 


Vegetable-oil production in the United 
Kingdom was steady during 1942, and 
remained at about the same level as in 
1941, say British trade advices. Output 
was sufficient to take care of the needs 
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of the paint and allied industries, which 
for the most part were engaged in war 
production. Full allocations were made 
to the edible oil factories, thus making 
it possible to maintain the per capita 
fats ration at 8 ounces a week, includ- 
ing, optionally, 2 ounces of butter. Fac- 
tories producing margarine and cooking 
compounds did not lack raw materials 
at any time. 


Since it was not necessary for the mills 
to operate at maximum capacity, oper- 
ations, in the interests of economy, were 
centralized in one or more mills at the 
different centers. 


Oil prices, controlled by the Ministry 
of Food, were advanced somewhat, be- 
cause of the higher cost of such factors 
as raw materials and labor. 


Although supplies of oilseeds came 
from several sources, India was the chief 
supplier. Shipments of oilseeds were 
confined to the minimum required to 
maintain the oil supply under war con- 
ditions. 

As in 1941, purchases were in the 
hands of the British Ministry of Food, 
and oilseeds of high oil content con- 
tinued to be given preference, with the 
result that cottonseed and soybeans, for 
example, disappeared. 

During the year, deliveries of oilcakes 
and meals continued on a fair scale to 
high priority classes, but in the absence 
of imported cakes it was not found pos- 
sible to widen the scope of distribution. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY IN EIRE 


The newsprint situation in Eire shows 
considerable improvements over the 
critical condition of last August, says 
the British press. Several shipments re- 
ceived from Sweden and Canada during 
September and October are believed suf- 
ficient to permit operation of newspapers 
in Eire on the present restricted basis 
for approximately 12 months. 


PAPER-MILL OPERATIONS IN PERU 


All paper mills in Peru maintained a 
high level of operations during 1942. 

Peruvian paper mills now supply about 
50 percent of domestic needs for paper- 
board boxes, 70 percent of the paper 
bags, and 60 percent of the envelopes. 
Substantial quantities of writing and 
drawing papers are also produced. 


In addition to filling Peruvian needs, 
the Paramonga mill, at Supe, produced 
sufficient sulphite and kraft papers to 
supply over 300 metric tons to Bolivia 
and Ecuador. La papelera Peruana be- 
gan production of tissue paper in 1942. 
Another mill produces unfinished pa- 
perboard and corrugated board for do- 
mestic use. 

Newspaper publishers in Peru, num- 
bering 66, are gradually adopting con- 
servation measures to reduce the size of 
their newspapers and the number of 
issues. 
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Rice Is Not Rationed 


Rice is not rationed, the Office 
of Price Administration reassures 
consumers. 

Reports reaching OPA indicate 
that some grocers throughout the 
country are refusing to sell rice to 
housewives, alleging that rice is on 
the list of rationed processed 
foods and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. 

OPA officials declare that rice 
definitely does not fall under any 
of the ration categories. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


RATIONING OF GASOLINE IN ICELAND 


Gasoline rationing in Iceland soon 
may be necessary, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Iceland Government 
made through the press. 

Meanwhile, a former regulation re- 
garding selling of gasoline has again 
been placed in effect. Under this ruling, 
wholesalers of gasoline may sell only to 
retailers, and retailers may sell only 
enough gasoline to fill the automobile 
tank, which supply must be consumed 
through the regular operation of the 
automobile. This order is designed to 
prevent car owners from laying in stocks 
of gasoline pending the establishment of 


rationing. 
Radio 


BraAZIL CONSIDERS DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE 


Plans for the establishment of a radio- 
manufacturing industry in Brazil are to 
be studied by a recently appointed special 
commission, the foreign press states. 
Production of all types of radio-commu- 
nication instruments and apparatus will 
be considered. 


Shipbuilding 
ACTIVITY IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Three schooners, of 125 to 150 tons 
each, are under construction in Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic. When 
completed they are to be placed in the 
coastal and interisland trade with 
Puerto Rico and other islands of the 
Antilles. 

As indicative of the trend of each na- 
tion to have its own maritime fleet, a 
recent decree was issued in the Domini- 
can Republic for the organization of a 
National Maritime Commission. Ap- 
proximately 20 vessels will be affected, at 
least 75 of the vessels used mainly in the 
coastwise trade being exempted by the 
20-ton minimum. 


CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


To encourage shipbuilding and aid in 
the renewal of the merchant fleet, Span- 
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ish law has provided for the issuance of 
construction premiums, the foreign press 
advises. 

The Secretary of State for Merchant 
Marine has stated that Spain now has a 
merchant fleet of 1,000,000 tons, but that 
2,000,000 tons are needed for the coun- 
try’s normal development. He believes 
that with tonnage already under con- 
struction it should be possible to build 
about 700,000 deadweight tons of ship- 
ping within the next 12 years. Current 
orders total about 150,000 tons. 

Present capacity of Spanish yards is 
around 70,000 tons a year. It is claimed 
that without interfering with other 
branches of Spanish industry, materials 
are available for the construction of 
120,000 tons of shipping a year. The 
50,000 to 60,000 tons of steel that would 
be needed represent only a small per- 
centage of the total Spanish steel 
production. 

The types of vessels needed are: Car- 
riers for oranges and bananas, oil tank- 
ers, ore carriers, vessels for general cargo, 
and cargo liners. 

The shipyards at Castellon de la Plana, 
on Spain’s east coast, are to be enlarged, 
to permit the construction of larger 
ships, say press reports. 

The yards have launched a 180-ton 
motorship and another small ship of 300 
tons. 





NEW VESSELS COMPLETED IN SWEDEN 


The first of a new type of vessel, de- 
signed especially to carry ore, was de- 
livered by a Gothenburg, Sweden, ship- 
builder, in December 1942,, the foreign 
press advises. It is a vessel of 12,620 
tons deadweight, 465 feet long, 60 feet 9 
inches wide, and 34 feet deep. Draught 
is 26 feet 9 inches. A double bottom, 
below the holds, improves the seaworthi- 
ness of the vessel. For the whole length 
of the cargo space, large ballast tanks 
extend on both sides from the ship’s bot- 
tom to the main deck. 

Steel covers for the 10 hatches are ma- 
nipulated by two electric winches. The 
windlass and steering gear are also elec- 
trically driven, and a special pump room 
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amidship quickly removes water ballast 
during loading. Accommodations are 
mainly aft, in the poop, poop deck, and 
deck house amidship. Propelling ma- 
chinery, also aft, consists of a two-cycle 
double-acting B. and W. Diesel engine, 
designed to give a speed of 13 knots when 
the vessel is loaded. 

A steamer designed to carry coal, coke, 
and timber in the North Sea and Baltic, 
was recently completed at Landskrona, 
Sweden, the foreign press reports. The 
vessel is 293 feet 6 inches long, 43 feet 
wide, and 20 feet 3 inches deep, and 
weighs 2,850 deadweight tons. Draught 
on summer freeboard is 17 feet 11 
inches; the triple expansion engine de- 
velops a speed of 1,300 indicated horse- 
power at 85 revolutions per minute. 
Each of the two steam boilers has 155 
square meters of heating surface. 


Special Products 


BuLs IMPORTS INTO MEXICO 


The Mexican flower industry is a flour- 
ishing one, because of custom and favor- 
able climatic conditions. Although a 
large part of the trade is local and in- 
volves only native plants, various bulbs 
are imported, among which gladioli are 
important. 

In 1939 Mexico imported bulbs for 
planting, valued at $13,010, of which the 
Netherlands accounted for $9,442; the 
United States, $3,165; and other coun- 
tries, $403. The value of bulb imports 
in 1940 amounted to $17,024, of which 
the Netherlands supplied $14,688 worth, 
the United States $2,072, and other 
countries, $264. 

Before the war, Mexico imported 
nearly 95 percent of its gladioli bulbs 
from the Netherlands and the remainder 
from the United States, according to 
trade estimates. Since the occupation 
of the Netherlands, however, gladioli 
bulbs have been obtained exclusively 
from the United States. Mexican con- 
sumers, it is reported, are well satisfied 
with the United States bulbs, which re- 
quire only about 2 weeks for transporta- 
tion, and arrive in perfect condition. 

In normal times Mexico imports about 
5,000,000 gladioli bulbs per season. Ow- 
ing to diseases and to the degenerating 
of the flowers after 3 consecutive years 
of producing from the same bulbs, im- 
portation is constant. Apparently the 
market would be much larger if diseases 
of the gladioli could be curtailed or con- 
trolled, as many Mexican planters have 
been forced to drop out of business as 
the result of a series of bad crops. 

Approximately 95 percent of the glad- 
ioli bulbs entering the Mexican market 
are used to grow cut-flowers, the re- 
mainder being employed for gardens and 
other ornamental purposes. 

Extensive growing of gladioli for cut- 
flowers is said to have been started near 
Fortin, Veracruz, where conditions are 
suitable for year-round cultivation. In 
Mexico City, which has an altitude of 
7.434 feet, the planting season is only 
in the spring, with flowering throughout 
the summer. As soon as planting time 
is over in that region, planters start bulb 
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cultivation in Cuernavaca, Morelos, 45 
miles from Mexico City, at an altitude 
of 5,068 feet, to supply the Mexico City 
market during the off season. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Northern Brazil’s 1941-42 cotton crop, 
from an area of 645,347 hectares, is esti- 
mated at 101,592 metric tons, compared 
with 140,909 tons for the preceding year. 
Added to the 294.880 tons estimated for 
southern Brazil. the total yield is esti- 
mated at 396,472 tons. 

The cotton-producing region of north- 
ern Brazil includes the States of Para. 
Maranhao, Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, Parahyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, 
Sergipe, and the northern zone of Bahia. 


PRODUCTION IN UGANDA 


About 257,515 bales of cotton were ex- 
vorted from Uganda in 1942. Yields per 
acre are expected to be very low on the 
new crop, and total production may not 
exceed 115,000 bales in 1943. 


Wool and Products 


STOCKS OF WOOL IN EIRE 


In 1942 the number of sheep in Eire 
dropped to 2.692.972. or 216,438 less than 
the preceding year’s total of 2,909,419, 
according to published reports. 

About 3,160,000 pounds of washed wool 
of all types remained unsold at the end 
of December. It is expected that all of 
the fine-bred wools will be purchased by 
domestic mills before the close of the 
season on April 30, although they are 
said to be well stocked at present. 

A large carry-over of Blackfaced and 
Kerry wools is anticipated, because of a 
lack of demand, particularly in the export 
field. 

RuG PRODUCTION IN IRAN 

Increased demand has depleted stocks 
of rugs in Iran. About 5,000 looms for 
scatter-size rugs were active in the dis- 
trict of Arak during January. 











Cuba’s Shark-Liver Ou1l 


Production of shark-l'ver oil 
with vitamin-A potency of 23,500 
English units per gram could be 
expanded enormously in Cuba, ac- 
cording to a local fishing company 
Iccated at Marianao. 

The catch has averaged from 107 
sharks totaling 17,269 pounds in 
one month to 233 sharks weighing 
41.565 pounds in another, and the 
take could be increased consider- 
ably, it is claimed. The Cuban 
firm is desirous of marketing the 
oil in the United States 
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Scatter-size rugs are generally woven 
in the homes of peasants who shear their 
own sheep, spin the yarn, and use do- 
mestic dyes. These rugs have finer 
weaves and contain more knots per 
square inch than the larger sizes. 

The larger rugs are woven under super- 
yision of manufacturers who do not op- 
erate factories, but furnish the raw ma- 
terials and portion out the work, similar 
to a piece-work arrangement. 


UrvuGUAY’S Woo. EXPORTS 


About 9,083 metric tons of wool 
reached Montevideo from the inter‘or of 
the country, in January, making a total 
of 23,269 tons for the new season, which 
began in October, or 5,411 tons below the 
98,680 total for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 

Exports since October 1 aggregated 
13,803 bales (of 1,038 pounds net). This 
is almost 2,000 bales under the 15,763 tons 
shipped during the first 4 months of the 
1941-42 season. 

Prices on crossbreds, old wool, ranged 
from 8.50 to 9.60 pesos per 10 kilograms. 
New wool quotations ranged from 6.80 
to 8.50 pesos per 10 kilograms. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Reports indicate that by 1942 the area 
under hemp cultivation in Morocco had 
increased 320 percent since 1939. Prog- 
ress was also made in flax growing. 

Sacks and cords were manufactured 
from alfa ‘esSparto grass), and large 
quantities were shipped to Europe. 


Wearing Apparel 
MILLS ACTIVE IN U. K. 


Utility clothing and government orders 
kept Scotland’s tweed and hosiery mills 
fully occupied in January. 

To prevent greater labor shortages, the 
tweed industry was placed under the Es- 
sential Works Order, excusing its work- 
ers from military service. 

Output of the jute industry is almost 
entirely for government use. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Tobacco plantings in the State of 
Bahia, amount to approximately 225,000 
acres (22,500 hectares) for the 1942-43 
season. A yield of from 250,000 to 300,- 
000 bales of 75 kilograms each is ex- 
pected. Although heavy rains have re- 
duced the yields from those previously 
anticipated, the quality has not been 
greatly affected. 

From a production of 400,000 bales in 
1938-39, output dropped sharply to 250,- 
000 bales in 1939-40 and declined again 
in 1940-41, to 200,000 bales. In 1941-42 
a record low of 100,000 bales was hit. 
With the exception of the 1940-41 har- 
vest, which was classed as “very light,” 
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the quality of these crops was considered 
good. 

Yearly consumption of tobacco within 
the State of Bahia is officially estimated 
at 80,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. 

During December 7,085 bales of to- 
bacco were shipped from the interior to 
the city of Bahia, bringing stocks on 
hand on December 31, 1942, to 159,903 
bales. 

Principally because of recent heavy 
purchases, stocks of old crops have been 
depleted to the lowest point in several 
years. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS IN BULGARIA 


The total area planted to tobacco in 
Bulgaria during 1940 amounted to 527,- 
150 dekars (1 acre=approximately 4 
dekars). In 1941 there was a sharp in- 
crease to 806,600 dekars, probably ac- 
counted for by the newly annexed lands 
of Thrace and Macedonia. The total 
tobacco crop of 1941 amounted to 63,- 
000,000 kilograms. After being proc- 
essed, approximately 55,000,000 kilo- 
grams were available for export and 
home consumption, of which Germany 
took nearly 42,000,000 kilograms, in 
round figures. 

Total yield for 1942 was approximately 
64,000,000 kilograms, only slightly more 
than for the preceding year, though con- 
siderably more acreage was planted to 
tobacco than in 1941. Because of a 
prolonged drought in the summer of 
1942, the crop fell far below expecta- 
tions. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of leaf tobacco in Peru dur- 
ing 1942 was estimated at 1,320 metric 
tons, compared with 1,144 tons in 1941 
and 1,023 tons in 1940. Two-thirds of 
the crop is grown in the Tumbes district 
of northern Peru. Scientific cultivation 
methods are employed in growing Peru- 
vian tobacco, and steady improvement 
in quality is reported. During 1941 and 
1942 sizable gains in domestic produc- 
tion and sales resulted in increased 
profits for the Government tobacco 
monopoly. 

Increased demand during 1942 for 
higher-priced American-type cigarettes 
was reflected in slightly larger require- 
ments for imported leaf. 

Domestic cigarette production during 
1942 was estimated at 1,090,220,000 units, 
against 923,120,000 and 924,795,000 units 
in 1940 and 1941, respectively. 

Cigar production in Peru is stabilized 
at about 1,000,000 units annually, two out 
of five cigar machines owned by the 
monopoly are operating at present. 





War Industry Increases Demand 
for Mahogany 


The tropical Americas are joining with 
the United States in an effort to tap the 
great forests to the south for more ma- 
hogany, now vital to United States War 
production. 

The United States Board of Economic 
Warfare has sent mahogany specialists 
to the chief producing areas in the south 
to survey ways of increasing the output. 
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The headwaters of the Amazon are 
the scene of extensive mahogany opera- 
tions. In this area the wild trees grow 
mostly on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes. Production is most favorable 
near the rivers of the Amazon system so 
logs may be floated downstream to the 
sawmills. Mahogany sawmills at Iquitos 
in Peru and at Manaos and Itacoatiara 
in Brazil are producing lumber which 
will be used in the war effort in this 
country. 

After British Honduras, the leading 
mahogany-preducing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere are Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Brazil, and Peru, with 
some production in Colombia. Mahog- 
any from these areas of tropical America 
is counted on to help offset former im- 
ports from the Philippines. 

Long established as a favorite wood 
for fine furniture, mahogany is a “lux- 
ury” tree, too, in its manner of growth. 
There are only one or two trees to the 
acre in the best stands in the tropical 
forests. A half-dozen trees scattered 
over 10 acres are still considered worthy 
of lumbering operations. 

Dark, heavy, and water-resistant, ma- 
hogany’s value for shipbuilding has been 
recognized for centuries. Cortez used 
mahogany in building ships. Sir Walter 
Raleigh mended a ship’s rudder with 
mahogany on one of his classic voyages. 
The wood has been increasingly favored 
in modern times for interior trim in 
ships built for war or peacetime pleasure. 

Now mahogany’s wartime uses in ship- 
building have been expanded. The fa- 
mous United States Navy “PT” boats, 
the 70-mile-an-hour miniature destroy- 
ers that have wrought such havoc in the 
South Pacific, are largely made of ma- 
hogany. Mahogany has been used in 
the hulls of “crash boats” designed for 
speedy offshore airplane rescue work in 
the Pacific war zone. 

The airplane industry needs mahog- 
any for propellers, fuselage, wings and 
ribs, for training planes and gliders. 
The strong, even-grained wood is in great 
demand for patterns and models in the 
manufacture of war products and 
for cases to protect valuable scientific 
instruments. 

With wartime demands multiplied, 
imports of mahogany into the United 
States have for some time been under 
the control of the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. Mahogany lumber and logs 
are being moved under high shipping 
priorities. The Government has ab- 


sorbed wartime transportation risks in 
certain areas in arrangements with pri- 
vate importers acting as agents to pur- 
chase mahogany. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country | Date signed | Date effective 
| 
Cuba | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 
burg) : | Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti | Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden - May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil ___- | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 


Canada (see revised agree- 


ment below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao) _. Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras |} Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than | 

Morocco May 6, 1936 Do 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 103+ 
Finland : May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica | Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia * | Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1°38 
Ecuador | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 
Empire 

Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) 


Nov. 17, 1938 Jan. 1, 1939 


do Do 


Turkey - Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba pastas 

agreement : ._| Dee. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3 Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 


Canada (supplementary 


agreement) Dee. 13, 1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 





Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1241 
Cuba (supplementary | | 

agreement) ..| Dee. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru. | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to ve 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

’Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as wel! as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 4 
cents per copy.| 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 





Announced 

Latest date , 
Vissi Date of issu for submit- tenet Dg 

a nee of notice | ting written | ! ape recat, 

OT VieWs 

statements 

Iceland Nov. 17, 19414) Dee. 8, 1941 Dec. 15, 1941 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Iran July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 Sept. ¥, 1942 


| 
t 





4‘ Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dee. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 

Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





Export Packing—Is Yours 
Adequate? 
(Continued from p. 11) 


material in place of the merchandise in- 
tended to be shipped. If pilferage is 
occurring, therefore, efforts to trace it 
should not overlook the factory or other 
point of origin. 

A method frequently employed by 
cargo thieves is to draw the nails from 
the case, slide out the inside board (gen- 
erally at the bottom), cut through the 
inner lining, and extract the contents, 
then replace the board in position—re- 
nailing it so that tampering is not in 
evidence. To restore the case somewhat 
to its original weight, stones, scrap 
metals, and the like are substituted for 
the stolen goods. 


Frustrating Thievery 


Absolute prevention of pilferage is not 
to be expected (the same being true, of 


course, of other forms of theft). Meth- 
ods may be adopted, however, that will 
deter thieves from tampering with ship- 
ments, by making it extremely difficult 
for them to open cases and by subjecting 
them to exposure, if they do, through 
leaving plain and obvious evidence of 
tampering. Manifestly, detection of 
theft is easier if cases are packed in such 
a manner as to indicate at a glance that 
they have been opened. 

Various methods have been devised by 
container specialists and by experienced 
exporters to enhance the security of 
shipments against pilferage. Space does 
not permit extended description of these 
methods in this brief article, but a de- 
tailed account of a number of them is 
available in the Department of Com- 
merce handbook “Modern Export Pack- 
ing,” ’ which devotes more than 500 pages 
to the various aspects of the subject. 


*“Modern Export Packing” may be ob- 
tained for $1 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Offfice, 
Washington, D. C. 
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W hat Precautions Do You Take? 


Much can be accomplished in the re. 
duction of loss or damage to export Ship- 
ments by the use of suitable containers. 
This is rather obvious, but, contrary to 
the supposition of a surprising number 
of exporters, the right containers for 
domestic use are not necessarily the 
right containers for export. The hazards 
of shipping overseas are different in na- 
ture and generally more severe than 
those of shipping overland. 

No fixed rules of general application 
can be laid down for the selection of 
export containers. The particular’com- 
modity, its destination and transport, 
terminal and storage facilities—together 
with shipping experience and the wishes 
of importers—all have a bearing on the 
problem. The lack or scarcity of some 
packing materials at this time may add 
to the problem, but resort to inferior 
substitutes should be made with discre- 
tion if false economy is to be avoided. 





Sources of Helpful Data 


Many exporting companies, through 
their own engineers, have pioneered the 
development of new and improved meth- 
ods of packing. In addition, there are 
privately owned container laboratories 
that test boxes and interior packing of 
all kinds to determine their resistance 
to rough handling and other hazards. 
Similar laboratories are maintained by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., and by a number of container- 
manufacturing companies. 

Experienced packing engineers also 
may be consulted by exporters who ex- 
perience difficulty with their shipments. 
Marine-insurance companies, too, are in 
a particularly advantageous position to 
advise regarding packing, since their rec- 
ords shed light on the causes of damage 
to practically every export commodity 
and every type of container. The De- 
partment of Commerce, moreover, has 
published the comprehensive handbook 
already mentioned. 


Avoid High Insurance Costs 


A fundamental consideration by ma- 
rine underwriters, in determining cargo 
insurance rates for particular exporters, 
is the record of loss and damage claims 
from those exporters. If the shipments 
of certain companies, in consequence of 
faulty packing or other causes, suffer 
heavily and continuously from breakage, 
pilferage, or nondelivery because of im- 
proper marking or other reasons, those 
companies must expect to be faced with 
costly insurance premiums correspond- 
ing to their losses. 

If damage is excessive and can be cor- 
rected (as, for instance, by redesigning 
containers) but nothing is done about it, 
the underwriter may decline to grant 
further protection. On the other hand, 
when exporters pack their shipments 
properly and thereby establish good rec- 
ords with their underwriters, the latter 
generally are disposed to take cognizance 
of such records and adjust their premi- 
ums accordingly. 
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Maintain U. S. Trade Prestige 


Furthermore, it redounds to the credit 
of our foreign commerce generally to 
nave goods arrive abroad in salable con- 
dition. Little satisfaction is derived by 
receivers who collect pilferage, breakage, 
and nondelivery claims in wartime—be- 
cause it is extremely difficult to replace 
merchandise. The actual goods are 
wanted, not financial compensation. 

In view of the varying experience of 
marine-insurance companies, it not in- 
frequently occurs that shipments of the 
same merchandise to the same destina- 
tions are insured at different rates—the 
lower premiums being charged to ex- 
porters whose packing consistently has 
delivered the goods safe and sound at 
their destinations. And, manifestly, 
unless this is accomplished the whole 
purpose of packing is frustrated. 





Economic Pooling and Lend- 
Lease Operations Among the 
Belligerent Allies 

(Continued from p. 6) 


were reported to have been almost 
evenly balanced. 

In March 1942, the Canadian Parlia- 
ment approved an outright gift to the 
Government of Great Britain of $1,000,- 
000,000 Canadian, to be used toward de- 
fraying British expenditures in Canada 
for war purposes, including the purchase 
of any commodities or supplies “essential 
to the conduct of the war and the main- 
tenance of the people of the United 
Kingdom.” ‘The figure set was judged 
to represent the maximum necessary to 
meet the requirements for about a year’s 
operations, and providing “sufficient 
funds to take care of Britain’s dollar 
deficit until sometime early in 1943.” 
That fund has now been exhausted. 

Early in February 1943, the Canadian 
Government requested its Parliament to 
sanction the establishment of a Cana- 
dian Mutual Aid Plan. A billion dollars 
is to be appropriated by which to make 
available, to any of the other United 
Nations, Canada’s wartime surplus pro- 
duction of munitions, materials, and 
foodstuffs, beyond its own requirements. 
Australia, New Zealand, Russia, and 
China, as well as the United Kingdom, 
are specifically named among the con- 
templated direct recipients of these 
Canadian war supplies, to be assigned 
by a Canadian Allocation Board.* 

The Governor-in-Council is to set the 
terms of such allocations, and may 





‘The Canadian Minister of Munitions and 
Supplies announced, in November 1942, that 
7 percent of the Dominion’s total war pro- 
duction was going to the United Nations; 50 
percent of it was being sent to Great Britain, 
either for its own purposes or those of Russia, 
and 20 percent was going to Pacific areas on 
behalf of the United States. Direct ship- 
ments to Russia from Canada had already 
totaled more than $100,000,000, the most 
important item being tanks. This represents 
total exports from Canada, and not simply 
that shipped under the first billion-dollar 
credit to Great Britain, described above. 
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. . ees 

Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to | dollar. 





Country Unit quoted ‘Type of exchange 


Official A 

Official B _- 
| Bid res 
Free market 
Controlled 
Curb 
Official 
Free market 
Special free market 
Curb_-_- 
Official 
Export draft 
| Curb market 
Free. 
Gold Exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultura! dollar 
Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb <a 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled 
Cuba Peso | Free 
Ecuador Sucre 
Honduras | Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso | Free... 
Nicaragua Cordoba | Official 

Curb 

Paraguay | Paper peso | Official 
Peru Sol Free_.-.. 
Salvador Colon | do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


ree __ 
Controlled 
Free 


Argentina | Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


} 


Brazil Cruzeiro ? 


Chile Peso 


Colombia 


| 
| 
.do 
| 


} 
Costa Rica | Colon 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Central Bank ( Official) 








Annual average Average rate Latest available 
rate | quotation 
i | 
R a ~|—— 
| ‘ Nov. Dee. 3 ‘ 
1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | Rate Date 
a ERE: SEER BET EY 

3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 | 3. 73 | 3.73 | Feb. 11 
423) 423| 423 3) 42 Do. 

4.88 | : 4.94 | San ieee Do. 

4. 24 | | tt er a Do. 
43.38 | 46.46 46.46 | 46.46) 46.46| Feb. 8 
54. 02 49. 66 50.00} 50.00} 50.00 (!) 

16. 50 16. 50 16.50; 16.50! 16.50] Jan. 23 
19.72 | 19.64] 19.63] 19.63] 19.63 Do. 
20.68 | 20.52 20.50} 20.50} 20.50 Do. 
20. 30 ===] ps he tl | 
19.37 | 19.37 19.37} 19.37| 19.37 | Jan. 22 
25.00 | 25.00} 25.00} 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
31.78 | 31.75| 33.87] 33.72| 34.50 Do. 
31.15 | 31.13} 3110] 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
31.15} 31.13 31.10} 31.10 31. 10 Do. 
31.35 | 31.13 31.10} 31.10) 3110} Do. 

$31.15} 31.13] 31.10} 31.10} 31.10] Do. 

1.75 | 1.75 175| 1.75 1.75 | Feb. 6 

aS eae Ss wat eS es 1.76 Do. 

Of. @ 7 - 64 ot Do. 

1. 86 | 1.77 | 1.77 1.77 | 1,77 Do. 

5. 85 | 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Feb. 12 

5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5.62; 5.62| 562 Do. 

98} 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 30 

15.00} 14.39 | 14.10| 1410| 1410| Jan. 18 

2.04}; 204] 2.04 2.04 2.04| Feb. 6 

4.86| 485| 484| 485| 485] Feb. 13 

5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 

ig Sy Rea EREES ate ea. 5. 05 5.05| Do. 

3 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00] Jan. 30 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Feb. 13 

2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 Do. 

1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 

2.31} 1.90} 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 

3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. * 
53.76 3. 45 3.35 3. 35 | 3. 35 Do.? 





u u 





End of January. 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 


and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Established Mar. 25. 


4 For Class 2 merchandise, 1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 
5 July 24-Dec, 31. 


NotE.—Special » tes apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





require such reciprocal action, or any di- 
rect or indirect benefit, as he deems ap- 
propriate. Concerning reciprocal bene- 
fits to Canada, the Canadian Minister 
of Finance has stated that: “In some 
cases, it may be possible to arrange for 
the return after the war of the equip- 
ment or vehicles which Canada pro- 
vides under this new program. In still 
other cases, the nation receiving the war 
supplies from Canada may be able to 
provide it with some other form of post- 
war benefit.” However, the proposed law 
stresses that “it shall be good and suf- 
ficient consideration for transferring 
war supplies to other United Nations, 
that such supplies are to be used in 
the joint and effective prosecution of 
the war.” 


Reciprocal Lend-Lease Aid 
to the United States 


An element of increasing importance 
during the past year has been the re- 
ciprocal aid which the Allied Nations 
have been furnishing to American forces 
abroad, in the form of equipment, food, 
supplies, and local facilities of various 


types, when that is found to be the most 
expeditious use in the common cause of 
available resources and shipping space. 
These are being furnished under the re- 
ciprocal Lend-Lease agreements con- 
cluded during the year with the United 
Kingdom (which dealt also for the Co- 
lonial Empire), with Australia, New 
Zealand, the French National Commit- 
tee, and with Belgium. Most of the re- 
ciprocal Lend-Lease aid received by the 
United States has been provided to its 
forces outside the country. 


Specifically, the United States has been 
receiving reciprocal aid in various forms 
from the United Kingdom in the British 
Isles, in the British Colonies throughout, 
the world, and in India, Egypt, the Mid- 
dle East, North Africa, and Iceland. The 
maintenance and operations of Ameri- 
can troops in the South and Southwest 
Pacific areas have been with the aid of 
substantial Lend-Lease supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand, especially of 
foodstuffs. Fighting France is furnish- 
ing supplies, facilities, and services to 
American forces in New Caledonia and 
Equatorial Africa as reciprocal aid, and 
the Belgian Government is supplying 
similar aid in the Belgian Congo. Lim- 
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ited amounts of reciprocal aid have also 
been extended by the Union of South 
Africa, mainly in the form of ship re- 
pairs, and by the Chinese Government, 
in the transfer of the “Flying Tiger” 
planes originally purchased from the 
United States. 

No precise figures are available as to 
the aggregate value of the reciprocal 
Lend-Lease aid being afforded to the 
United States by the other Allied Na- 
tions. In fact, the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator has declared in his recent testi- 
mony before a congressional committee 
that: “There never has been and there 
never will be developed a standard of 
values by which we can measure lives 
lost against the cost of airplanes and 
guns.” However, the measurable volume 
of reciprocal aid furnished to American 
forces abroad is reported to have already 
reached large proportions, and is ex- 
pected to increase in volume as American 
forces move overseas to the fighting 
fronts. 


Bearing of Lend-Lease Opera- 
tions Upon Post-War Policy 


From the viewpoint of the future, per- 
haps the most significant development 
of the year in connection with the Lend- 
Lease arrangements has been the series 
of Mutual Aid Agreements concluded by 
the United States under the Lend-Lease 
Act of March 1941, with the United 
Kingdom, China, the Soviet Union, and 
with seven of the other United Nations, 
viz, Belgium, Poland, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and 


Yugoslavia. In addition, Australia and 
New Zealand have adhered to the 
provisions of the Master Agree- 


ment with the United Kingdom, and 
Canada has accepted the essential prin- 
ciples in this regard in an exchange of 
notes with the United States. These 
documents all carry pledges on the part 
of all the contracting governments to 
cooperate after the war, in a program of 
collaboration designed to promote more 
liberal conditions for international trad- 
ing, and a more prosperous and expand- 
ing world economy. 

Specifically, Article VII of the Master 
Agreement with the United Kingdom, 
concluded on February 23, 1942, which 
appears in identical terms also in all 
such subsequent agreements, provides 
that: 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of America 
by the Government of the United King- 
dom in return for aid furnished under the 
Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the 
terms and conditions thereof shall be such 
as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them 
and the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations. To that end, they shall include 
provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 


*Of similar tenor is the provision in the 
new Canadian Mutual Aid Plan, that the 
conditions under which Canadian war sup- 
plies are made available to the other United 
Nations “should not be such as to burden 
post-war commerce, or lead to the imposi- 
tion of trade restrictions, or otherwise preju- 
dice a just and enduring peace.” 
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open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic meas- 
ures, of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peoples; to the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; and, in general, to the attainment of 
all the economic objectives set forth in the 
Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, 
by the President of the United States ot 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the 
light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above-stated 
objectives by their own agreed action and 
of seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded Governments. 


The Joint Declaration of August 1941 
referred to in these agreements is what 
has come to be Known as the Atlantic 
Charter, which set forth the following 
broad international objectives for the 
post-war period in the economic field: 


FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security. 


Differences Between Axis and 
Allied Pooling Programs 


As described in previous articles in this 
series, international pooling of supplies 
and concentration of productive re- 
sources have been going on also among 
most of the countries of German-dom- 
inated Europe and among the Japanese- 
controlled areas in the Far East. How- 
ever, their programs differ radically, in 
certain vital respects, from those which 
have been developing among the non- 
Axis nations.” 

As the foregoing analysis indicates, 
the Lend-Lease and pooling programs 
among the Allied governments are dis- 
tinguished by the facts, first, that they 
are distinctly voluntary and, second, that 
they consist of both a giving and a get- 
ting on the part of the participating 
countries, in accordance with relative 
availabilities and urgencies. Moreover. 
the additional supplies of strategic and 
other essential materials desired by the 
Allied belligerents from the neutral 
countries, and from those less actively 
engaged in the war, are paid for. Fur- 
thermore, the calls upon these other na- 
tions to help make their economic re- 
sources more fully available to the Allies 
are accompanied by counter-undertak- 
ings, especially on the part of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to en- 
deavor to supply them with their essen- 


10 For analyses of the developments of this 
character among the countries dominated by 
Germany and by Japan, see articles in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 30, 
1943, and for January 17 and February 3, 1942 
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tial import requirements so far as the 
naturally prior claims of the Military 
programs allow. 





WPB Removes Limitations op 
Container-Board Production 


All limitations on production of con. 
tainer board, folding boxboard, set-yp 
boxboard, and special industrial boards 
were removed recently by the Director 
General for Operations of the WPB, 
through issuance of General Conserya. 
tion Order M-—241, as amended. 

The amended order removed these 
paper products from the restricted per. 
centage list (List A) and added them to 
the unrestricted list (List B). Before 
the amendments, quarterly production of 
container board was allowed at a rate 
not to exceed,.100 percent calculated on 
the 6-month base period ending March 
31, 1943. An exception was container 
board from waste, which was on the un- 
restricted list. Folding and set-up box- 
board had a quota of 80 percent and 
special industrial boards 90 percent. 

Manufacture of waterproof ‘“V-boxes” 
for oversea shipment to the armed forces 
and boxes for shipment of food and ma- 
terials for military and important ciyjl- 
ian uses have made heavy demands on 
the container-board industry, the Pulp 
and Paper Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board announced. 

These demands have brought about a 
shift to additinoal production of con- 
tainer board by folding and set-up box- 
board producers who could make the 
change, with resultant added burden on 
the remaining producers in the latter 
fields, where requirements for items re- 
placing scarce materials such as. metal 
and wood have increased rapidly and 
exceeded expectations. Reduced ton- 
nage of wood containers for fruits, vege- 
tables, and meat packing affected the 
fiberboard-box industry. 

Substitution of special industrial 
boards for critical materials such as 
leather and for insulating materials, 
shell identification tabs, gaskets, gas- 
mask protectors, and other items associ- 
ated with munitions also is increasing. 
Since most of the raw materials for these 
special boards are waste materials, lift- 
ing of quota restrictions will not affect 
basic pulp supplies. 





Marine-Paint Developments: 
Imported Materials Affected 


The situation regarding important 
materials in the marine-paint industry 
is becoming so acute that it may be 
necessary to reduce their consumption, 
particularly for civilian requirements, 
the Marine Paint Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee was told 
recently at a meeting in Washington. 

In certain specific places on ships, 
coatings requiring use of castor, tung, 
and oiticica oils may be required, the 
committee was informed, but in others 
it may be necessary to eliminate them 
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; entirely. Members of the committee 
as the . . 
nilita were requested to experiment with sub- 
™ stitutes wherever possible. 
Since the marine-paint industry is op- 
erating almost entirely in the production 
of materials used by the Navy, the War 
ns on shipping Administration, and the Mari- ; vase . 
time Commission, the Protective Coat- Argentina.—The following applica- tila 
on ings and Materials Section of the Chem- tions for trade-mark registration were Trade-mark ee publi- 
aa oe * . . » . - roc “tf ry 
icals Division of WPB is endeavoring to _ published in the Boletin Oficial of Febru- leis cation 
of r= keep the gy apn ts <9 gp hci ary 16, 1943. Opposition must be filed eee 
set-up ycerin is is ay 1943 
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‘hem to giticica—and also glycerin. Maleic- ais "pia “2 : ; Rae 
Before | treated oils will not be obtainable for ©" $48S°------ ee ae Colombia.—The following applications 
ction of civilian use. a ee Ntiiiii for trade-mark registration were pub- 
a rate razi.— Lhe following applications lor lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
ated an a age or vay om oe pte me noted. Opposition to the registration of 
y: on the dates indicated in the Officia these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
Ma > »g Cer > . : sa: 
nea Lend-Lease Shipments of Goat = ae. egy peer ye lombia within 30 days from the date 
the un- Point-Rationed Goods wasn ae ee ae Se of the third and last printing. 
up box publication. 
nt and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease ] | Date of 
ent. Administrator, made the following state- oe Class number and poe lg Trade-mark Commodity | applica- 
-boxes” ment, a few days ago, on 1943 Lend- ; product | ao eas Fe ea er 
d forces Lease shipments of foods which are now 
nd ma- under points-rationing—canned and | 1948 iad | Tooth peste Bg i 
it civil- frozen fruits and vegetables, dried peas Isolex No. 16—A thermo-acous- | Feb. 8 Dubarry LeSancy | Perfumes, and toilet | Feb. 5 
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he Pulp In 1942 we exported under Lend-Lease (Um Producto for waxing, cleaning and | TX... ‘ ____.|- Shoes of allkinds........|. Do. 
Produc- eight-tenths of 1 percent of our canned =) ep i. als, tiquid Hemobronquiol.__| Pharmaceutical products_| Feb. 11 
vegetables—less than 1 can out of every oan, 0s aie te badass § nd | aes Meee sf Ee 
about a 100—and one and seven-tenths percent - ‘ form and varnishes. a r | 
: : Saal rawing esem- NOLS uorescent light- 0. 
of con- of an ey a ae _ fruit 7. tn bles ,the Atlas | ing apparatus and ac- 
setts | danuary 1043 Lend-Lease shipments of sao a i a raceat 4 Seon ee 
o e anu J castebhen ies tnsdind uF ten types. for trade-mark registration were pub- 
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e latter average monthly shipment of canned Pe aes a video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
, tables last year. In January 1943 , ie ithi 
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2d ton- average monthly shipment of canned nis equipment). r 
ts, Vege- fruits and fruit juices last year. Pe) ae ae. . — Product Bee 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
March 9, 1943: 


No. 445—Current Export Bulletin No. 79. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 79 on the follow- 
ing subject: 


Decentralization Pian of Export Procedure 


A new procedure entitled “Decentralization 
Plan A” has been developed by the Board of 
Economic Warfare. It is designed to deter- 
mine the essential needs of each country for 
materials to be imported from or by way of 
the United States, to provide a procedure 
which will assure that imported materials 
and transportation to each country will be 
utilized in such a way as to promote the 
greatest possible efficiency in the war effort 
and to maintain, insofar as possible, the 
essential economy of the countries operating 
under the plan. 


A. The plan will operate as follows: 


1. The Government of each country will 
designate one of its agencies (hereinafter 
referred to as “country agency”) with which 
all parties desiring to import articles and 
materials from or by way of the United States 
will file applications for Import Recommen- 
dations. These Import Recommendations 
and the procedure outlined hereafter are to 
replace the present certificates of necessity 
procedure or similar devices now in use. 

2. The Embassy or Legation of the United 
States and the Country Agency will collabo- 
rate in this program. 

3. The Board of Economic Warfare will 
inform the Country Agency of the quantities 
of material in short supply which it is esti- 
mated can be supplied to that country for a 
stated period. 

4. The Country Agency will, as soon as 
practicable, establish a list of all articles and 
materials which are importable, and for 
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which the Country Agency will issue Import 
Recommendations This list will include 
allocated as well as nonallocated materials 
according to the needs of the country and the 
availability of shipping space 

In lieu of the foregoing, the Country 
Agency may establish a list of articles the 
importation of which will not be approved 
and for which Import Recommendations will 
not be issued. Import Recommendations will 
be issued for all articles not on such a list 

5. Importers will apply to the Country 
Agency for Import Recommendations cover- 
ing the materials which they wish to import 
and will supply the Country Agency with 
such information as is required 

6. The Country Agency will examine, select 
and issue Import Recommendations for those 
materials which it deems most essential for 
the war effort and the economy of the coun- 
try. The total quantity of Import Recom- 
mendations issued will be limited by the 
estimates of available supply and shipping 
tonnage 

7. The Country Agency will issue informa- 
tion describing in detail the method of apply- 
ing for Import Recommendations, the places 
at which applications may be filed and other 
pertinent regulations 

8. If the Country Agency issues an Import 
Recommendation a copy, marked No. 4, will 
be sent to the applicant-importer with in- 
structions to forward that copy to the 
exporter 

9. The exporter will file a license applica- 
tion with the Board of Economic Warfare in 
the usual manner attaching to it the Import 
Recommendation Form copy No. 4 which he 
received from the importer 

10. Under this program the Country Agency 
will issue Import Recommendations for all 
shipments to its respective country, and un- 
less an export license application is accom- 
panied by the corresponding Import Recom- 
mendation it will not be acted upon 

11. All general licenses for shipment to 
countries included in this plan will be can- 
celled, including GIT and the special general 
license provisions for medicinals, with the 
exception of General License GUS, Shipments 
Valued at $25 or Less, Personal Baggage, 
General License for Ship’s Stores, return of 
empty containers, photographic films, plates 
and paper, technical data, newspapers and 
publications, as set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11 

12. The Board of Economic Warfare will 
endeavor to issue export licenses for which 
the Country Agency has issued Import Rec- 
ommendations The Board of Economic 
Warfare reserves the right to reject an appli- 
cation for an export license even though 
accompanied by an Import Recommendation 
and to grant an export license without an 
Import Recommendation when it deems such 
action necessary to the best interests of the 
war effort 


B. The Importer in the Country of Destina- 
tion will be responsible for the follow- 
ing: ; 

1. The importer will keep himself informed 
of the regulations of the Country Agency 

2. The importer will place orders as usual 
with his respective exporters 

3. Upon the announcement by the Country 

Agency that it will consider applications for 

Import Recommendations the importer will 

file Import Recommendation applications 

with the Country Agency and will supply such 
additional information to the Country 

Agency as may be requested 

4. Upon filing an application for an Import 

Recommendation, the importer will submit 

satisfactory evidence to the Country Agency 
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that he has placed an order for the materia] 
with the exporter named thereon 

5. The Country Agency will either reject oy 
issue Import Recommendations. Rejecteg 
applications will be returned to the Importer 
and will require no further action on his part 
When Import Recommendations are issueg 
the importer is required to proceed in age. 
cordance with his undertaking as set forth on 
the Import Recommendations and to follow 
instructions issued by the Country Agency, 

6. The Country Agency’s issuance of an 
Import Recommendation will not constitute 
a guarantee that an export license will be 
granted Circumstances may prevent the 
issuance of an export license. 

7. The importer having received copy No, 4 
of the Import Recommendation will mail it to 
the exporter with the confirmation copy of 
his order 


C. The Exporter will act in the following 
manner: 

1. The exporter will receive the order and 
copy No. 4 of the Import Recommendation 
from the importer 

2. The exporter will apply to the Board of 
Economic Warfare for an export license for 
the material covered by the Import Recom- 
mendation issued to the importer and the 
exporter will attach to the license applica- 
tion the Import Recommendation which he 
received from the importer, inserting the 
number of the Import Recommendation in 
the upper part of the space provided for the 
description of the material 

3. Import Recommendations, accompanied 
by corresponding license applications, must 
be filed with the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D. C., within 60 days from the 
date they were issued by the Country 
Agency. If the exporter finds it impossible 
to file an export license application with the 
Import Recommendation within 60 days of 
its issuance a letter should be addressed to 
the Board of Economic Warfare explaining 
the circumstances In order to permit the 
material being secured in time, particularly 
on CMP materials, it is asked that these spe- 
cial requests be reduced to a minimum. 

4. Upon receipt of a license the exporter 
will proceed with his commercial and finan- 
cial arrangements in the customary manner 
The Board of Economic Warfare will have no 
participation in these arrangements 
5. Rejected license applications may be ap- 
pealed in accordance with existing procedures 
as set forth in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11 and subsequent Current Export 
Bulletins 


D. Multiple Commodity Licenses—Related 
Commodities Under One License 

Importers applying for Import Recommen- 
dations may include in one application re- 
lated commodities destined to one consignee 
as described in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11, pages 92 to 93. Categories 92, 93 
94, and 95 have been deleted from this list 
E. Effective Date of Plan 

In subsequent bulletins the Office of Ex- 
ports will announce the countries for which 
the foregoing procedure will be followed, and 
the respective dates on which the procedure 
will become operative. Until such announce- 
ment is made, exporters in the United States 
and importers abroad should continue to 
follow existing procedures 


No. 446—Current Export Bulletin No. 80. 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 

rent Export Bulletin No. 80 covering the 

following subjects: 

I. Effective Dates of Decentralization Plan A. 


“Decentralization Plan A,’ announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 79, will become 
operative in the following countries in ac- 
cordance with the details set forth below 
The second column indicates the Country 
Agency designated by each country. The 
fourth column designates the date until 
which licenses may be issued without Import 
Recommendations. On and after that date 
all Certificates of Necessity will be considered 
as cancelled, and Import Recommendations 
must accompany all export license applica- 
tions 
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—— 
Licenses may 
Effective date | Ro, oi 
Country Country agency of Decentrali- | non 
zation Plan A | Pott Recom- 
mendations 
| until: 
Bolivia Ministry of National Economy, La Paz. Apr. 1,1943 | June 1, 1943 
Colombia Superintendencia Nacional de Importaciones, Bogota May 1,1943 | July 1, 1943 
Costa Rica Oficina de Defensa Economica, San Jose ; : Apr. 1,1943 | June 1, 1943 
cuador Oficina de Prioridades y Distribucion de Importaciones, Quito do Do. 
fl Salvador Comite de Coordinacion Economica, San Salvador do Do. 
Guatemala Seccion de Coordinacion Economica Financiera de Guatemala, do Do. 
Guatemala, Do. 
Honduras Oficina de Control de Materiales Estrategicos, Tegucigalpa do 
Mexico Comito Coordinador de las Importaciones, Mexico (1) (i 
Nicaragua Junta de Control de Precios y Comercio, Managua : Apr. 1,1943 | June 1, 1943 
Panama Comision de ¢ ontrol de Importacion, Ministerio de Agricul- do Do. 
tura y Comercio, Panama. 
Paragua} Department of Industry and Commerce Ministry of Agricul- do Do. 
ture, Asuncion. 
Peru. —— Comercial, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, do Do. 
zima. 
Uruguay Controlador de Exportaciones e Importaciones, Montevideo May 1,1943 | July _ 1, 1943 
Venezuela Comision de Control de Importaciones, Caracas Apr. 1,1943 | June’ 1, 1943 








1 To be announced. 


The cancellation of general licenses as an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 79, 

ragraph 11 (see announcement 445 above) , 
will become effective for each country 2 
months after the effective date of Decen- 
tralization Plan A for each country. Ship- 
ments which are on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to 
ports of exit prior to the effective date of 
cancellation of general licenses may be ex- 
ported under the previous general license 
provisions. 

Exporters are urged to submit the Import 
Recommendations with their applications at 
the earliest possible time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that general li- 
censes Will remain in effect for a two-months'’ 
period after the effective date of Plan A in 
each country, exporters intending to ship 
such commodities are strongly urged to apply 
to the Office of Exports for export licenses for 
these commodities in order that they may 
have valid licenses under which their cargo 
can move if it does not clear port by the 
expiration date of the General Licenses. 


ll. Submission of License Applications for 
Proposed Exports to Argentina. 


Applications for export licenses and for 
freight space to Argentina may now be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the procedure an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulletin No. 76 
(Announcement No. 442 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WeekLy for March 6) which provided for the 
submission of such applications for certain 
other American Republics. This may be done 
until April 1, 1943, the effective date of the 
procedure for exports to Argentina announced 
in Bulletin No. 77 (Announcement No. 443 
in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 6). 


Il. Canadian In-Transit Shipments to Brazil 
and the Other American Republics. 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 79, it was 
announced that certain general in-transit 
licenses would be cancelled. Since Canadian 
export regulations are closely coordinated 
with those of the United States, a General 
In-Transit License (GIT-C'V) has been 
created for shipments from Canada to the 
twenty other American Republics. This Gen- 
tral In-Transit License is subject to the limi- 
tations on use noted in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schdule No. II, pages 77-78. GIT-C/V 
is now effective for in-transit shipments to 
Brazil and the other American Republics and 
will remain in force to these destinations 
after the effective dates for the decentraliza- 
tion program 


No. 447—Current Export Bulletin No. 81. 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
tent Export Bulletin No. 81 covering the 
following subjects: 
I, Purchasing Mission Program Licenses. 
The Board of Economic Warfare in col- 
laboration with the Office of Lend-Lease 


Administration will shortly announce Pro- 
stam Licenses for foreign government-pur- 


chasing agencies. The Program Licenses will 
replace the present Unlimited Licenses, de- 
scribed on pages 83 through 86 of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 11, and also 
replace certain General Licenses and indi- 
vidual license procedure for countries in 
the C group. 

The present holders of Unlimited Licenses 
are the Amtorg Trading Corporation, the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission, the 
British Ministry of Supply Mission, the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission and the 
Universal Trading Corporation. 

All commodities now subject to War Pro- 
duction Board control will be covered by 
the Program License corresponding to WPB 
programs. Other commodities will be cov- 
ered by dollar and tonnage limitations so 
that nonessential cargo will not crowd out 
essential cargo. 

The following are the essential features 
of the proposed program licensing procedure: 

1. Before a Program License which is is- 
sued to a foreign government purchasing 
mission or agency will become effective, a 
program proposal of exports essential to 
the particular destination must be submitted 
by the mission or agency to the appropriate 
United States Government agency. The sub- 
mission of separate program proposals for 
each destination will be required if any 
Program License is to cover more than one 
destination. 

2. Quarterly requirements will be deter- 
mined after consideration of the program 
proposals by the appropriate United States 
agencies. The Office of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration or the Board of Economic Warfare, 
depending upon the destination involved, 
will present the requirements to the War 
Production Board or other agencies control- 
ling the allocation of supplies and shipping 
and quarterly programs for the foreign gov- 
ernment agencies will be determined. 

3. A ceiling stated in the program license 
for any commodity will determine the maxi- 
mum exports of that commodity under the 
license. The Office of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, acting under its statutory author- 
ity, may approve requisitions for any part 
of the total amount specified in the pro- 
gram. The amounts which are supplied by 
Lend-Lease will be deducted in order to 
show the licensable remainder. The Program 
and Program License may be amended by 
the appropriate United States Agencies. 

4. A certifying agency will be designated 
in each Program License to authorize ex- 
ports under the Program License. The form 
of the release certificates and applications 
therefor will be determined by the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

5. Exporters may appeal to the Board of 
Economic Warfare in cases of rejected ex- 
port proposals. 

6. The foreign government-purchasing 
agency will maintain such accounts and sub- 
mit such reports as may be required by the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration and the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 
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7. Export release certificates may be issued 
only when the “end-use” of the commodity 
to be exported is in accordance with the 
“end-use” listed on the original program. If 
the ultimate “end-use” is changed, a request 
for an amendment of the program must be 
filed by the agency with the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration or with the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

The Board of Economic Warfare will con- 
sider each program license separately and on 
its merits, and include such detailed ar- 
rangements in each case as appear necessary. 
The program licensing procedure is being 
adopted to make the most essential use of 
scarce materials and shipping space, and to 
coincide with the provisions of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and allocations by the 
War Production Board. The Program License 
will be amended as changing conditions 
necessitate. 


Il. Requirements Relating to 
Under 2,240 Pounds. 


Effective immediately, it will be unlawful 
for an exporter to split his shipments into 
less than 2,240-pound lots for the purpose of 
arranging direct booking with a steamship 
company instead of applying to the Office 
of Exports on an application for freight space 
(Form BEW-138), where the entire quantity 
of the commodity or commodities is ready 
to be shipped at the same time. 

Effective immediately, an exporter, ship- 
ping directly or through an agent, to any of 
the other American Republics may make only 
one freight shipment weighing less than 
2,240 pounds on a single vessel to each port 
of call of the vessel without filing a BEW-138 
application for freight space. 

Exporters are reminded that they may 
group on one bill of lading a number of 
small shipments destined to one or more 
ultimate consignees from one consignor, S80 
long as the total shipment is less than 2,240 
pounds and goes to one consignee. It will 
also be permitted, where consolidation is not 
practicable, to submit a BEW-138 to the 
Office of Exports for shipments of less than 
2,240 pounds for consideration. 

Shipments which are on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit prior to the effective 
date of this ruling may be released without 
following the above procedure. 


Shipments 


Ill. New Form PD-1A Introduced by War 
Production Board. 


In line with suggestions from industry 
representatives, the War Production Board 
has completed a revision of Form PD—1A. 
The revised form is available on either white 
or yellow paper. The yellow is to be used 
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in applying for preference ratings for items 
to be exported without further processing, 
and the white for all other preference rating 
applications. 

Regardless of the value of the proposed 
shipment, exporters making use of PD~-1A in 
connection with export license applications 
are to continue sending such PD~-1A’s with 
their export license applications to the Office 
of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


IV. Changes in General License. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


In order to allow time for full distribution 
of the revised form, WPB will continue to 
process applications filed on the old form 
until April 1. After this date only the re- 
vised Form PD-1A will be accepted for proc- 
essing. Exporters are, therefore, urged to 
start using the new form at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to avoid the danger of having 
to furnish a second set of documents if proc- 
essing of the first set is not completed by 
April 1. 





Commodity 


Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in bulk—see Medicinals 


Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in tablet form—see Medicinals 


Tannic acid _ 
Chemicals (see also Medicinals): 
Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda ash) 


Sedium hydroxide (caustic soda) (convert solutions to dry 


_ weight for statistical purposes) 
Grains and preparations: Paddy or rough rice 





Depart- | General license group 
ment of 
Com- Effective 
merce date of 
on ne | Old Notes change 
number | 
| 
8135.30| C | None Mar. 9, 1943 
8127. 92 Cc do Do. 
8303. 98 47 do : Do. 
8365. 00 kK C+6 | Apr. 1, 1943 
8373. 00 kK C+6 Do. 
1055. 00 K None Mar. 9, 1943 





b. Shipments of the above commodities on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the ef- 
fective date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. 

c. The commodities indicated below are 
added to the list in paragraph “a” under 
“Special Provisions—Medicinals and Phar- 
maceuticals” on page 80 of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11. These commodities 
may not be exported to Group C destinations 
under general license: Acetylsalicylic acid 
(aspirin); ascorbic acid; atabrin (all forms 
and conversions); nicotinic acid and amide; 
RPlasmochin (all forms and conversions) ; 
pyridoxine hydrochloride; riboflavin; sulfon- 
amides (include all sulfa drugs); tannic acid; 
thiamin chloride. 

d. Soda ash and caustic soda are deleted 
from the list of commodities set forth under 
the heading Multiple Consignee on One 
Freight Space Application in Section V of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule and in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 65, part I. 


V. Applications to Erport to a Foreign Army 
or Navy. 

In Current Export Bulletin Number 74, 
paragraph 8, the question of priority as- 
sistance, when exporting to foreign armies 
or navies, is discussed. WPB Form PD-3A 
may be used only when the consignee is a 
foreign army or navy or foreign government 
purchasing directly for its army or navy. 
If the consignee is a private importer, WPB 
Form PD~1A should be used even though the 
commodity is to be resold to a foreign army 
or navy. 


VI. Gas and Kerosene Refrigerators. 

Certain allocations of gas and kerosene 
refrigerators have been made available to 
the Board of Economic Warfare. For this 
reason the following paragraph appearing 
under the title “Refrigerators, Household, 
Mechanical, and Replacement Parts,” on 
page 97, of Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11, is deleted: “No provision has been 
made for the exportations of gas- or kero- 
sene-operated refrigerators, and therefore ap- 
plications for machines of these types cannot 
be approved.” 


VII. Supplement to “Procedure for Exports 
to Argentina.” 


In Current Export Bulletin No. 77 the pro- 
cedure to be followed in exporting to Argen- 
tina was outlined. In that bulletin it was 
stated that general licenses to export certain 
commodities to Argentina would be cancelled 
April 1, 1943. Exporters intending to ship 
such commodities are strongly urged to apply 
to the Office of Exports for export licenses 
for these commodities in order that they 
may have valid licenses under which their 


cargo can move after the expiration date of 
the general license. To satisfy emergency 
needs the Office of Exports has ruled that 
Certificates of Necessity need not accompany 
applications for licenses to export such com- 
modities until further notice. 

The second paragraph of section III of the 
above-mentioned bulletin is amended to read 
as follows: “Shipments which are on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier 
or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to April 1, 
1943, may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions.” 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 24.—Amended Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-a Requiring Au- 
thorization for Additional List III 
Products Imported from Neighboring 
Countries. 


Effective March 5, 1943, the following 
materials are added to Schedule A of 
Supplemental General Imports Order 


M-63-a: 
Commerce Import 


Material Class Number 
Chickpeas and garbanzos, dried_... 1200. 000 
Coffee: 
Baw or green................ 1611.000 
Roasted or processed ---------- 1511. 100 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
Cocoanut or copra-.-_-.-.-.-.--.--- 1111. 000 
SE ee eee 1112. 000 
RD siete macesiais Kcstwked=a Saeseee 
Sirups and extracts for use in the 
manufacture of beverages___.._.. N.S. C. 


The effect of this amendment is to 
remove the above products from the ex- 
emption which is granted to List III 
materials shipped overland, by air, or by 
inland waterway from Canada, Mexico, 
Guatemala, and El] Salvador by the pro- 
visions of Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-63—a. In other words, written 
authorization from the War Production 
Board, in accordance with paragraph 
(b) of General Imports Order M-63, is 
now required for importations of the 
above products from Mexico, Canada, or 
any other place, regardless of the means 
of transportation. 

Shipments of the above products in 
transit on the effective date from Mexico, 
Canada, Guatemala, or El Salvador, to 
a point within the continental United 
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States, are exempt from the requirement 
for a letter of authorization. 


No. 25—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63 Making Varioys 
Changes in Lists I, II, and III. 


The War Production Board has issueg 
an amendment of General Imports Or. 
der M-63, effective March 5, 1943, em. 
bodying the following changes in the lists 
of the materials subject to that order 
(Schedule A Commerce Import Class 
Numbers are given in parentheses.) 


Added to List I1——-Casahuananche seeds (N 
S. C.; lard oil (N. S. C.); lard (including 
rendered pork fat) (0036.000); lard com. 
pounds and lard substitutes made from ani. 
mal or vegetable oils and fats (0036.100) ; 
vermiculite (N.S. C.). : 

Moved from List I to List I]. —F lax, unman. 
ufactured (all types): Hackled, includ 
“dressed line (3261.000), not hackled: yaj. 
ued less than $340 per ton (3262.500), valued 
$340 or more per ton (3262.600), noils 
(3262.700), tow (3262.800), straw (3262.900) 

Added to List I1—Istle or Tampico fiber 
manufactured in whole or in part (dressed) 
(3410.010) ; mahogany furniture and prefabri- 
cated parts thereof (N. S. C.); punga fiber 
(N. S. C.); quinine salts or alkaloids from 
cinchona bark; quinine sulfate (8102.000) 
quinine alkaloid (8103.200), other salts and 
derivatives of quinine (8103.300), cinchoni. 
dine and its salts (8103.400), cinchonine and 
its salts (8103.500), quinidine and its salts 
(8103.600), totaquine and totaquine com. 
pounds (N.S. C.); yucca fiber (N.S. C.); zine 
base alloys, value chiefly of zinc, including 
“Kirksite” (N.S. C.). 

Removed from List II.—Mahogany manu- 
factures and semimanufactures, (N. 8. C.), 

Added to List II].—Balata, massarunduba 
(N.S. C.); balata, Peruvian, F. A. Q., white 
(N. S.C.); eggs of poultry other than chicken, 
whole, in the shell (0088.500); eggs, dried 
(0090.000); eggs, frozen, or otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved, n. s. p. f. (0091.000), egg 
yolks, dried (0092.000), egg yolks, frozen or 
otherwise prepared or preserved n. 8. p. f. 
(0093.000) , egg albumen, dried (0094.000), egg 
albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared or 
preserved, n. s. p. f. (0095.000); oil cake and 
oil cake meal: coconut or copra (1111.000), 
soybean (1112.000), linseed (1115.000); 
piassava fiber, manufactured in whole or in 
part (dressed, cut to length, etc.) (3410.050); 
leche caspi (including crude sorva gum) 
(2170.000); gums, n. e. s., used in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum (N. S. C.); syrups 
and extracts for use in the manufacture of 
beverages (N.S. C.). 

Moved from List III to List I.—Hides and 
skins: deer, buck or doe (0293.100); ipecac, 
crude and advanced in value or condition 
(2210.450) and (2220170); rapeseed 
(2237.000); sesame oil, edible and inedible 
(1428.200) and (2249.000); sunflower seed 
(2240.000) . 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is March 5, 1943. As of that 
date importation of these may be made only 
under written authorization from the War 
Production Board for which application must 
be filed on Form PD-~—222-C, in duplicate. 
However, shipments of these materials in 
transit to a point within the continental 
United States on the governing date do not 
require authorization. 

The governing date for products previously 
listed as subject to the provisions of General 
Imports Order M-63 but now moved from one 
list to another, continues as listed in that 
order heretofore. 

It should be noted that moving of prod- 
ucts from List I to List II makes it no longer 
necessary to file PD-222-a to obtain author- 
ization to sell, deliver, process, consume OF 
purchase these products (see paragraph (@) 
of Order M-63). Conversely, for the mate- 
rials moved from List III to List I, the filing 
of PD-222-a with the War Production 
will now be required, except under specified 
conditions, in order to obtain the necessaly 
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authorization to dispose of, process, or trans- 
fer possession of those imported products 
(see paragraphs (c) and (d) of M-63). 

In addition to the above changes in the 
lists of the order, the present amendment 
also adds an interpretation with respect to 
the meaning of the term “in transit’’ as de- 
fned in paragraph (a) (6) of General Im- 

rts Order M-63. Since some question has 
peen raised as to the intent of the wording 
of the latter part of that definition pertain- 
ing to material “in transit” by rail, etc., the 
interpretation clarifies this as follows: 

“Material which has been delivered to and 
accepted by a rail, truck or air carrier on the 
governing date for transportation to a point 
within the continental United States is 
deemed to be in transit within the meaning 
of the term as used in the order only when 
the transportation specified in the bill of 
jading issued by such carrier calls for de- 
livery of the material at the port of arrival in 
the continental United States by rail, truck, 
or air carrier, not by ship.” 





“In Transit” Shipments: 
New WPB Interpretation 


“In transit” shipments of materials 
subject to import control are defined in 
Interpretation I of General Imports Or- 
der M-63 as amended January 18, 1943. 
The interpretation was issued March 5 
by the Director General for Operations 
of the War Production Board. 

M-63 provides exemption for any ma- 
terial which was in transit to a point 
within the continental United States on 
the governing date, the date such mate- 
rial became subject to control. 

Paragraph (a) (6) of the Order pro- 
vides that “material shall be deemed ‘in 
transit’ if it is afloat, if an on-board bill 
of lading has actually been issued with 
respect to it, or if it has actually been 
delivered to and accepted by a rail, truck, 
or air carrier, for transportation to a 
point within the continental United 
States.” 

According to the official interpretation, 
on-board ocean bills of lading must have 
been issued on the governing date for 
shipments by boat to be considered in 
transit on such date. Therefore, ship- 
ments which originated on the governing 
date by rail, truck, or air for transpor- 
tation to a specified port and thence to 
their destination by ship would not be 
deemed “in transit” as defined by the 
order. 





More Power Alcohol for 
Australia 


Construction of four distilleries for 
producing power alcohol from wheat in 
the great wheat States of Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and West- 
ern Australia is progressing rapidly, it 
is announced. Combined output of the 
distilleries will be 12,000,000 gallons a 
year, it is estimated, and _ 5,000,000 
bushels of wheat will be used. 

Work is nearest completion in New 
South Wales, and production there is 
expected to begin toward the middle of 
1943. The plant in Western Australia 
will probably be ready next, and shortly 
thereafter the factories in Victoria and 
South Australia should begin operations. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decisions 


(F. C. S. D. 37) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
EXPORTERS AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Forms of Shipper’s Export 
Declarations 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the present time the following 
Shipper’s Export Declarations are in 
use: 

1. (a) Commerce Form 17525, “Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration” (yellow), 
March 18, 1942, edition (horizontal is- 
sue). 

(b) Commerce Form 17525-V, “Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration” (yellow), June 
15, 1942, edition (vertical issue). 

2. (a) Commerce Form 7525—-DA, “De- 
fense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration” 
(white), April 18, 1942, edition (Chori- 
zontal issue). 

(b) Commerce Form 7525—DA-V, “De- 
fense Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration” 
(white), September 1, 1942, edition 
(vertical issue). 

3. Commerce Form 17513, “Shipper’s 
Export Declaration for In-Transit 
Goods” (pink), May 8, 1942, edition. 

4. Commerce Form 7513—DA, ‘‘Defense 
Aid Shipper’s Export Declaration for In- 
Transit Goods” (green). 

Commerce Forms 7525 and 7525-V 
may be used interchangeably for ex- 
portations other than those made under 
the Lend-Lease program through June 
30, 1943. After that date exporters 
will be required to use Form 7525-V 
only. Exporters printing these forms 
privately should print the vertical Com- 
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merce Form 7525—V if their present sup- 
ply of horizontal forms is exhausted 
before June 30, 1943. 


Commerce Forms 7525-DA and 7525-— 
DA-V may be used interchangeably for 
Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) exportations 
through June 30, 1943. After that date, 
exporters will be required to use Form 
7525—-DA-V only for Defense Aid (Lend- 
Lease) shipments. Lend-Lease export- 
ers printing these forms privately should 
print the vertical Commerce Form 7525— 
DA-V if their present supply of hori- 
zontal forms is exhausted before June 
30, 1943. 

There will be no change in the use 
of Commerce Form 7513 for regular in- 
transit shipments and Commerce Form 
7513—DA for Defense Aid (Lend-Lease) 
in-transit shipments. 


After June 30, 1943, all declaration 
forms printed privately must show the 
Bureau of Budget approval numbers on 
the face of the form. These numbers 
must be shown in the extreme lower left 
hand corner of the appropriate form as 
follows: 


Commerce Form No. Bureau of the Budget 


Approval No. 
TOG i oe cuatmen 41—R397-43 
TORI 5. aso ee kn een 41-R100-42 
FE Siekki ncis  ihnsnianbincgaoeibe 41—R020-42 
TOR is et Lh eee 41-R312-42 


Thus, for Commerce Form 17513 the 
following notation should be printed: 
“Form Approved—Budget Bureau No. 
41-R020-42.” 


It is suggested that these approval 
numbers be printed on the forms at the 
time of the next reprinting if the forms 
are printed privately. 

Questions relating to these instruc- 
tions should be addressed to the Division 
of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D.C. 


J. C. Capt, Director. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1943. 





WE ARE BUYING 


U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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Books sal 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
February 27, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The February 27 
issue contains these articles: 


ADDRESS BY- THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TORONTO. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE RED ARMY. 


ECONOMIC PEACE AIMS: Address by 
Harry C. Hawkins. 


EXTENSION OF THE LEND-LEASE 
ACT: Statement by Assistant Secre- 
tary Acheson. 


STATEMENT BY THE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE REGARDING 
LEND-LEASE AGREEMENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF A SECOND DEP- 
UTY DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF 
FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION OPERATIONS (DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE). 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT TO MEXICO OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Other Publications 


REPORT OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION. National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc., 1942. 553 pp. Price, $2.50. 
A verbatim report of the proceedings, 
together with a list of the delegates 
present, the organizations and compa- 
nies represented, the executive personnel 
of the convention and its final declara- 
tion. 


Available from: National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMICS IN UNIFORM—MILI- 
TARY ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE. Albert T. Lauterbach. 
1943. 282 pp. Price, $3. Compares the 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


economy of World War I with that of 
the present war, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can with the German concept of pre- 
paredness in the years preceding the 
outbreak of the current war. Discusses 
the history of the idea of a military 
society in Germany and the growth of 
Germany’s new economic order. Brit- 
ain’s economic planning and its effect 
on democratic institutions are consid- 
ered, as are the underlying conditions of 
American security. In a final chapter 
the author discusses the prospects for 
the future. 


Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 


STALIN. Emil Ludwig. 1942. 248 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Explains Stalin’s person- 
ality, which allowed him to eliminate 
many of his old associates when he 
thought Russia would benefit by it. An- 
alyzes Stalin’s background of revolu- 
tion, imprisonment, and exile. Tells the 
story of the man who lived in danger of 
death for 30 years, refusing to leave 
Russia, doing dangerous work planned 
by theorists living out of the country in 
safety. Analyzes the Stalin-Lenin- 
Trotsky relationship. Dispels various 
misconceptions. 


Available from: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MANPOWER: A SUMMARY OF THE 
BRITISH EXPERIENCE. Eric H. Biddle. 
1942. 28 pp. Price, 75 cents. Outlines 
the framework of policy and administra- 
tion evolved by the British Government 
to meet the manpower problem, and 
points out weak and strong points in the 
program. 


Available from: Public Administration 
Service, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIREC- 
TORY—FALL-WINTER 1942-43. Amer- 
ican Aviation Associates, Inc. 1943. 344 
pp. Price, $5. A reference guide to avia- 
tion officials and companies in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America. Di- 
vided into the following sections: air 
transportation; parent and holding com- 
panies; manufacturing (aircraft, en- 
gines, propellers); accessory and equip- 
ment manufacturing; special services; 
schools and local air services; aviation 
organizations and associations; U. S. 
Government agencies; and alphabetical 
list of all individuals included in the 
directory. 

Available from: 
Associates,  Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


American Aviation 
American’ Building, 


THE WAR: THIRD YEAR. Edgar 
McInnis. 1943. 347 pp. Price $2. 

The third book in the series by the au- 
thor giving an account of the progress of 
the war—covering the period from Oc- 
tober 1941 to September 1942. Discusses 
the Russian campaign in detail, the 
offensive in Libya, events leading up to 
the war in the Pacific, the Japanese con- 
quests, submarine warfare in the At- 
lantic, and so on, in chronological order. 
Illustrated throughout with maps. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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New Equipment for 
South African Transport 


South Africa, at the turn of the year 
was expecting 30 steam and 10 electric 
locomotives from Great Britain, accord. 
ing to an announcement by the Union’s 
Minister of Railways. 

Motor trucks are scheduled now to ar. 
rive at the rate of 20 a month from Great 
Britain, and others will arrive from 
Canada, to aid in meeting South African 
problems of war transport. 





Work Project Improves Highway 
Communications in Honduras 


Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, and 
the only capital of Central America with- 
out rail connections, soon will have im- 
proved highway communications with 
the railhead at Potrerillos. 

Reports received by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in Washington 
say that work is well under way on the 
road-improvement project between the 
capital and Potrerillos. This project was 
undertaken by the Institute in collabora- 
tion with Honduras to help tide a ba- 
nana-growing area over an unemploy- 
ment crisis. Nearly 2,000 men are at 
work improving the road. 

Like many other projects resulting 
from inter-American cooperation, the 
road project in Honduras will make a 
lasting and useful addition to the coun- 
try’s facilities. The improvement of a 
15-mile stretch of the highway from 
Potrerillos to Tegucigalpa has been under 
way the last 4 months. According to the 
reports from Honduras, wages paid out 
on the project have been helpful in sus- 
taining the area against loss of banana 
exports. 





Canadian Population Increased 
11 Percent in 1931—41 Period 


An increase of more than 1,000,000 in 
the population of Canada since 1931 was 
revealed in the final count of the 1941 
Census of Population released recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The latest report sets the Dominion’s 
population at nearly 11,506,000, as com- 
pared with 10,377,000 in 1931, thus rep- 
resenting an increase of 10.8 percent. 

Saskatchewan was the only Province 
of Canada to show an absolute decline 
in population during the decade: 





Area 1931 1941 

Prince Edward Island KR OSS 95, 04 
Nova Scotia 12, S46 577, 962 
New Brunswick 408, 219 457,401 
Quebec 2. 874, 774 3, 331, 882 
Ontario 3, 431, 683 %, 787, 655 
Manitoba 700, 139 729, 744 
Saskatchewan W21, TSS NOS, 902 
Alberta 731, 605 796, 169 
British Columbia 604, 263 817, Sl 
Yukon Territory 4, 230 4, 914 
Northwest ‘Territories G, 204 11, Zi 

Canada 10, 376, 786 11, 505, 898 
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Henry Chalmers (‘Economic Pooling 
and Lend-Lease Operations Among the 
Belligerent Allies”).—Born in New York 
City. Educated in the public schools 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Cornell University 
(A. B. 1914, A. M. 1914), and Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics (Ph. D. 


1928). Prior to joining the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on September 1, 1921, 
he was assistant to the export manager 
of the Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., 
New York, converters of cotton and silk 
goods; and special expert with the 
United States Tariff Commission, en- 
gaged in industrial and commercial in- 
vestigation here and abroad, specializing 
in textiles. Served as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, from 1921 up 
to its dissolution in the reorganization of 
1941. Now serving as Consultant on 
Commercial Policy. On special mission 
to Japan for investigation of industrial 
and competitive conditions, 1919-20. 
Made survey of tariff and commercial- 
policy situation in principal countries of 
Europe, 1923. Has served on various offi- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


cial United States delegations to inter- 
national conferences, including: Inter- 
national Customs Conference, Geneva, 
1923; Mexican-American Conference for 
Suppression of Smuggling, Washington, 
1926; World Economic Conference, Ge- 
neva, 1927; Pan-American Conference on 
Consular Procedure (Sec.-Gen.), Wash- 
ington, 1927; International Monetary 
and Economic Conference, London, 1933. 
Author of numerous governmental pub- 
lications, and frequent contributor to 
economic and commercial periodicals, 
American and foreign. 


Edwin W. James (“Texas to Panama 
by Road-Rail’’) —Civil engineer. Born 
October 17, 1877, Ossining, N. Y. Edu- 
cated Ossining High School (1893); 
Suffield Academy (1895); Phillips Exeter 
Academy (1897); Harvard University 
(A. B., cum laude, 1901) ; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (2 years special 
study). Now Chief, Inter-American Re- 
gional Office, U. S. Public Roads Admin- 
istration, Federal Works Agency. Author 
of “Foundation and Drainage of Country 
Roads,” “Highway Construction and Fi- 
nance,” and about 150 other technical 
articles. Member numerous scientific 
organizations. Technical adviser. to 
American delegation at International 
Convention on Automobile Circulation, 
Paris, France, 1926. Delegate to many 
highway conferences and congresses 
abroad. Received Belgian Award, Sixth 
International Road Congress, 1930. 
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Member Consejo de Vias de Communica- 
ciones, and Consulting Highway Expert 
to Republic of Colombia, 1929-30. In 
charge of surveys and construction on 
the Inter-American Highway for the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 

Albert E. Sanderson (“Export Packing: 
Is Yours Adequate?”).—For the past 20 
years Specialist in Ocean Transportation 
with the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Sanderson received his early schooling in 
West Warwick, R. I., and his collegiate 
degree, B. F. S., from Georgetown Uni- 
versity. During World War I he served 
2 years in the United States Army Air 
Service, most of which time was spent 
with the A. E. F. in France. Upon sep- 
aration from the military service in 1919, 
Mr. Sanderson was employed for some 
time by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, but soon joined the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and has continued in 
its service to date. Author of numerous 
articles and studies. Is now Acting 
Chief of Transportation Staff. 

Enoch W. Skartvedt (“Bolivian Econ- 
omy Thrives in Wartime”).—Born July 
23, 1902, Canton, S. Dak. Educated 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., B. A., 
1923. Graduate study in Economics, 
University of Minnesota, 1928-29. As- 
sistant Instructor in Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1929-30. With Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
since July 1930. At present Assistant 
Economic Analyst, American Republics 
Unit, Division of International Economy. 
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